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Dr. Stock Honored by Church 


Forty-fwe Y ears Pastor of Carlisle Congregation 


June 1 the Rev. Harry Bixler Stock 
preached his forty-fifth anniversary 
sermon. The occasion was unusual not 
only because St. Paul’s Church of 
Carlisle, Pa., is the only pastorate he 
has served but also because he is the 
only pastor in the history of the con- 
gregation. Still more unusual is the 
fact that he is a Carlisle boy. His 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Stock, lived 
in Carlisle during his lifetime, and he 
attended the public schools of the com- 
munity. Remaining in Carlisle for his 
college work, he graduated from Dick- 
inson College as a Phi Beta Kappa stu- 
dent in 1891. For two years he taught 
in the public schools of Carlisle, and 
in 1893 entered Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary and graduated three years 
later. 

The Second German Evangelical Lu- 
theran congregation reorganized in 1896 
after the resignation of their pastor. 
German was discontinued at the serv- 
ices and the name was changed to St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. A 
call was extended to the Rev. H. B. 
Stock, and December 13, 1896, he was 
installed as pastor. The same month 
property was purchased for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new church, and by 
1899 the chapel was completed. Hight 
years later the church was completed. 
The untiring efforts of the pastor and 
the congregation working together have 
increased the membership to over six 
hundred persons. 


Servant of His Native 
Community 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon Dr. Stock 
by Dickinson College in 1908. He has 
served his profession with dignity and 
distinction. An active participant in 
synodical affairs, he is at present on 
the examining committee of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. He is a 
member of the Alumni Council of 
Dickinson College and has served as 
treasurer of the Alumni Association 
since its organization. Community 
projects and welfare drives are assured 
of his co-operation. He serves on the 
Board of Directors of the Y.M.C. A. In 
recognition of his community service 
through the years, he was presented 
with the Medal of International 
Kiwanis during the forty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration. 

The church he serves has grown in 
every respect during his successful 
pastorate. The Sunday school has grown 
from 52 members to 548; the Christian 
Endeavor and Missionary Societies 
have contributed largely to Christian 
work; a missionary is supported in 
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India. Other projects are regularly as- 
sisted by contributions. The church is 
well equipped for all services, both re- 
ligious and social. The educational 
work has grown with the church. 


Additional Property to 
Meet Needs 

So well has the church progressed 
that the present facilities are inade- 
quate. Several weeks after the anni- 
versary, plans were completed for the 
purchase of a large building adjoining 
the church to provide more space for 
the expanding Sunday school. The 
continual progress of his church speaks 
more eloquently of his leadership than 
words. His spiritual leadership and 
wise counsel have built a fine congre- 
gation. All who know him, love, honor, 
admire, and praise him. Both he and 
his congregation unite in repeating 
these words of old, “Behold the Lord 
hath kept us alive these forty and five 
years, and now we are stronger than 
ever to go in and out to serve the 
Lord.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In order to meet the schedule of the 
publisher, it is necessary to set SEPTEM- 
BER FIRST as the deadline date for all 
changes in the clerical and congrega- 
tional directories for the 1942 YEAR 
BOOK. All who desire to have changes 
made should, therefore, send their data 
at once to the undersigned. 

W. H. GREEVER, Secretary, 
39 East 35th St., NewYork City, N. Y. 
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Be | 
| Wuen Jesus was brought before Pontius Pilate for 
| judgment, He made a deep impression upon that Roman 
procurator; He exhibited such obvious qualifications for 
leadership as would have enabled Him to displace those 
‘in authority who were His accusers, and become their 
ruler. The query—“Art thou a king then?”—was not 
| sarcasm but logic. Jesus’ further response—“My king- 
dom is not of this world’”—confused the skeptical Pilate, 
| but made him hesitant in his judgment. 
| As every believer since the Day of Pentecost knows, 
_the distinction which bewilders every secular approach 
to an understanding of our faith, lies in the distinction 
to which Jesus directed the Procurator’s attention, “My 
| kingdom is not of this world.” The objectives with which 
| the world has made us familiar are not regarded as 
mysterious. Social distinctions, political power, the ac- 


Not of This World 


quiring of wealth and the enjoyment of reputation are 
not hard to define. Enough people have striven to ob- 
tain one or all of them to enable us to chart a course 
which, assiduously pursued, will assuredly give social 
leadership, civic office, profits from trade, and the sort 
of esteem that comes from observation. Had Jesus prom- 
ised these to those who came to Him, He would have 
keen greeted with hurrahs instead of “Crucify Him.” 

And now we see that Pilate’s authority together with 
the power wielded by the Jews that accused Jesus has 
waned and disappeared. The survivors of Judaism were 
not its priests, nor its politicians; not its plutocrats, nor 
its patricians. Instead we know and accept the leader- 
ship of the humble disciples who followed the cross into 
an imperishable Kingdom. They were separated unto 
Salvation. 


Wes Chast in The News 


Getting Together 
Pastors of the American Lutheran Conference, Mis- 


souri Synod, and United Lutheran Church will be asked 
to attend conferences in six midwestern centers during 
October. The emphasis at these conferences will be on 
the growing need of Lutheran unity in a day of crisis. 

A committee of the American Lutheran Conference 
is arranging the meetings, to be held in Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Rockford, Fargo, and Toledo. 
Speakers from the three major divisions of American 
Lutheranism will be on the programs. 

The first day of each conference will feature discus- 
sion of “The Lutheran Pastor in American Life.” On 
the second day the theme will be “The Church and 
Modern Society,” with em- 
phasis on the relation of the 
church to labor, economic 
problems, and the international 
crisis. 

Dr. Paul H. Andreen of 
Cokato, Minn., is serving as 
director of the conferences. 


Transportation Problem 

A DENOMINATIONAL hymnal 
published recently. has this in- 
teresting misprint: “Land my 
safe on Canaan’s shore.” 

“You can’t take it with you, brother!” The Living 
Church comments. 


No Compromise 

Lynn Russt lived in Zanesville, Ohio, and belonged 
to the Disciples’ Church. He is a young man who has 
convictions. When he had completed eighteen months 
of his two-year apprenticeship course in glass-mold cut- 
ting he was assignéd to cut a mold for a whiskey bottle. 
“No sir,” said Mr. Russi. Although he was the sole sup- 
port of an invalid father and a sick mother, he chose to 
get fired rather than take that job. 

One of the owners of the glass plant heard of the in- 
cident, and gave orders for the young man’s re-employ- 
ment. Such strength of character deserved a. better 
reward than dismissal. 


Language Problem 

Youne people don’t respond to the words in the tra- 
ditional vocabulary of religious instruction, such as sal- 
vation, conversion, spiritual blessing, private devotions, 
writes Joseph Phillips in The Christian Advocate. 

Methodist young people were questionnaired on their 
understanding of such words, and registered lukewarm 
or negative. 

“Young people are interested in religion,” says Mr. 
Phillips. “They love to discuss religion in their own 
terms. But they are not interested in the preacher who 
does not try to speak their language. 

“Too long we have taken words for granted,” Mr. 
Phillips continues. “Just because they were understood 
by one generation is no proof that they are understood 
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by the next. Many sacred associations cling about the 
old words. But we are compelled to choose between an 
old voeabulary with its halo of.time, and the hope of 
reaching youth.” 

Leslie Weatherhead speaks of sin as “the disharmony 
of the soul with God,” and Dr. George Coe speaks of 
“those who have gone under morally.” Such phrases 
do have meaning for a large majority of young people, 
believes Mr. Phillips. 

“We live in an age when every idea is presented to | 
people through words—new words, full of vigor and life 
—and yet the pulpit limps along with a vocabulary en- | 
feebled by arthritic old age. . . . The missionary learns | | 
the language of the people prone whom he proposes to | | 
work. Why not expect the-same of the preacher in the l 
pulpit of the old home church?” 


No Aid to Parochial Schools 
Tue Missouri Supreme Court has barred the use of © 
public tax money in the support of parochial schools. 
The decision affects many small Missouri communities, 
in which according to Religious News Service, parochial | 
schools are often incorporated in the public school sys- |} 
tem to receive the benefits of state school funds. 
The ruling applied specifically to St. Cecilia School, | 
a Catholic parochial school in Meta, Osage County. Ten |) 
years ago it was taken into the public school system, |) 
supervised by the public school board, and financed with’ |) 
local and state school funds. a | 
In recent months there have been cases in several | 
other states involving the use of public school buses to, IF 
transport children to parochial schools. i 


Disappearing Danish | 
Tue Missouri Synod at its Fort Wayne ConMeHHen i 
postponed for three more years the consideration of a | 
change in its official name. Now some members of thea ie 
United Danish Church are talking about dropping the |) 
“Danish” from their name. a 
The services in Danish are fast disappearing, states |) 
The Ansgar Lutheran. In the 1938 Year Book there is | 
a record of 2,395 Danish services held. By 1940 the total Al 
was 1,669, and nearly half of these services were in — 
Canada. The average number of Danish services per 
congregation in 1940 was eight. 


World Sunday School Convention Wy 

TuE religious contribution to social progress in Latin 
American countries should be an identification with the | 
people in their struggle for a better life, speakers de- |) 
clared at the thirteenth congress of the World’s Sunday | 
School Association in Mexico City. fi 

Reports from various countries indicated that the — 
awakening of the masses, particularly the Indian groups, | 
offers the churches an unprecedented opportunity to — 
serve the common people. Even in Mexico, where the © 
social revolution has not generally been favorable to 
religious development, political leaders seem ready to 
use the help of the churches that identify thems aa 
with the disinherited and dispossessed. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE) 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


The Growing recognition of religion’s place in the field 
of education is a cheerful thing to contemplate. Time 
was when all it received was a blank stare, as though it 
had no status in the realm of ordered intelligence. True, 
Professor Dewey said long ago that the education of a 


citizen could not be complete without a knowledge of 


religion, and therefore the state should find some place 
for it in the public school’s curriculum. Unfortunately, 
Dewey did not seem to follow up his thesis personally. 
Now comes R. C. Konx, Chaplain of Columbia, declaring 
in a special report to President Butler of the university, 
that “religion, source of the concepts of liberty and 


“human rights, is the fundamental element of education, 


and the leaven of all branches of learning.” Dr. Knox 
further states: “Knowledge and science, undirected by 
a moral belief, threaten to destroy civilization.” Just 
think of taking all this time to find that out! However, 


_we are thankful for this little peep into a fuller presen- 


tation of the subject, which is to be published in 1954, as 
a part of the bi-centennial history of Columbia. 


The Japanese Christians are trying hard to put a good 
face on their use of Shinto shrines at the behest of the 
government. Recently a Christian member of Japan’s 
Parliament, Tsunejiro Matsuyama, presented a careful 
explanatory distinction between Shinto as a religion 
and State Shinto. The Shrines of State Shinto are serv- 


_ iced by public officials, and reverence displayed there 


is really nothing more than a patriotic gesture. But, 
then, that was the ancient Roman argument for the 
burning of incense to the Genius of the Emperor (and 
the Japanese emperor is also viewed as a god). When 
the early Christians refused to conform, they suffered 
the bloody persecutions commanded by patriotic em- 
perors and provincial governors, and the Church was 
fertilized by their blood. Despite this explanation, Mat- 
suyama expresses what may be considered the uneasy 
conscience of the Japanese Christians, by saying: “We 
are not unaware of the problems and inconsistencies 
connected with this question of State Shinto Shrines.” 
Nevertheless, Matsuyama believes that “as national 
memorials they are an indispensable asset to the nation’s 
life.” This fixes the major problem of the Church of 
Japan, and eventually its test. Now that the Christians 


are fully organized as a national group, including all 


Protestants except the Episcopalians and Seventh Day 
Adventists, the Church’s right to existence rests solely 
on spiritual loyalty in its faith and consistent practice. 
The Church is on its own; it must accept the full respon- 
sibility, since 500 foreign missionaries have departed 
from Japan and Korea, and the 200 remaining have no 
authority and a very uncertain influence. 


Hostile Secular pressure, having brought Protestants 
and Catholics closer together in Europe, as companions 
in misery, has tended to encourage a more sympathetic 
understanding. Thus, in Holland, recently, Abbe 


Thyssen was praised by the Protestant press for saying: 


“That there be dogmatic differences between Catholics 
and Protestants is perfectly understandable; but is that 


a reason why there should exist hostility, ill-feeling, 
suspicion, unfriendliness over points of religion, which 
at any rate orders us both to love each other and be 
mutually helpful? Can we not differ on grace, and yet 
observe the more important law of charity? ... Can we 
not differ on Scripture, without calling each other 
names?” Naturally this attitude leaves some vital mat- 
ters untouched, and therein lies the danger of a growing 
indifferentism in which grace and charity would fail to 
find nourishment. A similar approach in Germany has 
called forth this sympathetic yet cautious warning from 
Bavaria’s beloved Lutheran Bishop Meiser, who learned 
to suffer for his faith in a Nazi concentration camp: 
“The Catholic Church has continually produced repre- 
sentatives of genuine Christian piety,” yet “the truth 
and love of Christ prohibit us from behaving as if the 
questions of the Reformation, which stand in the way 
of unity, now belong to the past.” 


The President’s sudden inspiration to double daylight 
saving by following England’s example to advance the 
clock still another hour, and by legislation to make the 
process national and permanent throughout the year, 
is not being favorably received. Even the father of 
D. S. T. in the United States, Robert Garland, opposes 
the plan as certain to work hardship during the winter 
months. The Assembly in Bermuda had already taken 
action against England’s adoption of the plan, because 
they believed “it would be cruel to animals.” In this 
country also the cudgels have been taken up on behalf 
of the cattle, which are represented as “a delicately 
organized mass of nerves,’ whose systems would be so 
upset by the change of milking time that it “might 
interfere with production for national defense.” (Think 
of the effect on Uncle Sam’s milk-fed army and on our 
ice cream!) Others are up in arms in defense of the 
long-suffering farmers, whose field work, under these 
conditions, could hardly begin before 10 A. M. because 
cf this dislocated time and also because the dew would 
churlishly pay no attention to presidential decrees. One 
reason offered by the Administration for the measure 
—that it would largely conserve electrical power—seems 
to be poorly taken. The amount reputed to be saved— 
736,202,000 kilowatt hours—sounds quite formidable, 
but it really amounts to only half of one per cent of the 
entire electrical power produced here yearly. 


The Church continues to have its troubles in Europe, 
especially with its press. Recently the editors of the 
French Catholic daily, L’ Aube, and the Belgian Catholic 
daily, Gazet van Antwerpen, were placed in concentra- 
tion camps because they refused to submit their papers 
to Nazi dictation. In Belgium, the vicar of St. Albert’s 
Church of Brussels went to prison for twenty years be- 
cause he distributed copies of the outlaw patriot paper, 
La Libre Belgique, on his pastoral rounds. As the sen- 
tence was imposed, he cried: “Long live Great Britain,” 
which did not make his sentence lighter. In Holland, 
the Catholic daily, Ons Noorden, has been suppressed, 
and the editors have another job. Guess where. 
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Secretary A. P. Black’s Report from Parishes in the U.L.C.A. Shows 


Attitudes Toward Annual Budget Visitation 


How about the Every Member Visitation in your 
congregation this fall? 

A total of 2,073 pastors out of a possible 2,651 actually 
in charge of one or more congregations ordered the 
Every Member Visitation Covenant Card and the 
folder, “On the Way Up,” last fall. 

There is cause to rejoice and cause to regret in that 
fact. We rejoice that so large a number of pastors ap- 
preciate the spiritual, educational, social, and financial 
values of the annual Every Member Visitation. We 
yegret that the above figures show there were 578 pas- 
tors who were not even sufficiently interested in this 
great program to order the literature. 

It is a rather curious fact that the number who order 
through the years, and the number who do not, vary 
but slightly from year to year. During the past three 
years the number ordering has run as follows: 2,076; 
2,013; 2,073. Last year there were gains totaling 114 in 
19 synods; and losses totaling 54 in 10 synods; so the 
net gain was 60. 


Why the Losses? 


Every year new converts to the Every Member Vis- 
itation are gained. But there are losses every year, too. 
Why the losses? Our inquiries have received varying 
answers, which we here list, as information, and in the 
hope readers of this article will favor us with additional 
answers, if there are ‘any: 


1.Some pastors work out their own Every Member 
Visitation program, independently of any outside help 
—including the getting out of their own literature. 
Just how many are embraced in this classification we 
have no way of knowing. But the number clearly is 
small. We feel that even those pastors would have 
found “On the Way Up” last year, or “Benefits” two 
years ago, or the Life, Organization and Work of the 
U. L. C. A., three years ago, valuable aids. 

2. Pastors who have, for one reason or another, failed 
to make the Every Member Visitation “go,” and have 
become discouraged. 


. Pastors who have become “fed up” on the whole 
Every Member Visitation program because of the 
monotony of the routine setup year after year. 


Pastors who prefer to drift with the current rather 
than battle upstream. There are pastors as well as 
laymen who choose to follow the line of least re- 
sistance. 


. Pastors who want to do the right thing here as well 
as with every other program, but who do not seem 
to know how to proceed, and who are either too timid 
or too proud to seek help from their brother pastors 
who have made a success of the Every Member Vis- 
itation. 


ies) 


a 


or 


for) 


. Pastors whose interests do not extend beyond the 
boundaries of their local parish, therefore are indif- 
ferent if not altogether “cold” to the claims of their 
local synod and the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


7. Pastors who are “just too lazy” to make the effort 
necessary to set up a real Every Member Visitation 
program, or any other program, for that matter. It 


certainly means work, and plenty of it, to set up and _ | 


follow up a successful Every Member Visitation. 


Don’t “Follow the Beaten Path” 
Whether or not these explanations explain, they raise 


a number of interesting issues. For the remainder of | 
this article—which is the first in a series—number three | 
is singled out for consideration. In the Pastor’s Plan |) 
Book for 1942 pastors are cautioned not to “follow the || 
beaten path” year after year in setting up their Every | |) 
Member Visitation. Explanation No. 3 is to the effect | 


that “the monotony of the routine set-up year after 
year” has caused some pas- 
tors to become ‘fed up” on 
the whole Every Member 
Visitation program. If that be 
true, the fault is theirs, not 
the program’s. The Laymen’s 
Movement has outlined a 
comprehensive set-up, which 
has been revised twice, and 
copy of which has accom- 


panied several of our annual Every Member Visita- — | 
tion letters, but in all our correspondence and in our j 


field presentations through the years we have empha- 


sized the fact that pastors are to use our outline—not | 


blindly in all its details, but as the basis of a real pro- | 


gram which will best fit into their local situation. All 
through the years pastors have been urged to give full- 


est play to their initiative and creative ability. So long | 


as they do that there will be no “monotony” and no 


“routine set-up” in their program. On the contrary, © 


there will be enough freshness and originality in each 
year’s set-up to maintain the lively interest of all those 
who can be interested. 


Creative Ability Illustrated 


In this connection, pastors will find it easy to freshen 


up their Every Member Visitation set-up program each 
year if they will take note of what other pastors are 
doing along that line. By way of illustration: 


Walter C. Davis, D.D., Charleston, S. C., pastor of 
the largest congregation in the South Carolina Synod— 
1,004 communing members—ordered his pledge cards 
for this fall’s Visitation the sixteenth of July! “Our 
men,” wrote Doctor Davis, “desire to get the cards as 
soon as possible—so they can be fixed with names and 
addresses in advance.” The pastor who begins mapping 
out his visitation program in July will not be worried 
by monotony. 


The Rev. Ernest E. Habig, Boulder, Colo., pastor of 
one of our smaller congregations—132 communing mem- 
bers—inaugurated this plan last fall: 
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“Each member was invited to attend a meeting at the 

home of the pastor, five meetings in all, and on no 
evening were there more than 25 present. To each 
group the pastor presented the work of the local 
congregation and of the church at large. Facts and 
figures were presented and discussed. Questions 
were asked and answered. As a result there were 
increases in pledges—both to current expenses and 
to benevolence. There is a decided increase in in- 
terest for the benevolence, and we hope to come 
closer to paying our benevolence in full.” 


Note that Pastor Habig assumed full responsibility for 
the visitation in his congregation. That can be done by 
the pastor in all of the smaller congregations. Note that 
all five of his group meetings were held in the parson- 
age—not the church. Can you guess why? Sure you 
can! 


_ The Rev. Herbert E. Schildroth, Detroit, Mich., a 
former president of the Michigan Synod, featured the 
stewardship implications in the Ten Commandments in 
his visitation last fall, basing his presentation on Mark 
12: 30 and 31. His presentation covered one sheet, a 
trifle larger than the regulation-sized letterhead, was 
‘mimeographed, and copy given to each member of the 
congregation. 


The Rev. Paul N. Schnur, Irwin, Pa., wrote the Lay- 
men’s Movement the middle of July: 


“We are planning to conduct our Every Member Vis- 
itation this year differently. The pastor and a mem- 
ber of the church council will visit each home in 
our congregation during the months of September, 
October, and November. This will necessitate get- 
ting our Covenant Cards earlier than usual. Will 
you therefore please send me, now, 650?” 


Luckily, we can fill all early orders for cards this year. 
The number of such orders is increasing year by year, 
so we aim to have a supply of cards on hand the year 


around in the future. 


The Rev. J. Henry Meyer, Elizabeth, N. J., over a 
period of eight years has perfected the “group meeting” 
plan for his annual visitation, perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than any other U. L. C. A. pastor. His brochure 
explaining all about it was distributed, one copy to each 
pastor, in August of last year, by the Laymen’s Move- 
ment as an advance aid in the visitation set-up. Those 
interested in this particular plan should write him 


_ direct for information and suggestions. 


The Rev. Dorrance N. Jensen, Grand Forks, N. D., 
staged a contest between two groups of his men last fall 
-in making their visitation, the losers to entertain the 
winners to an oyster supper. It went over with a bang. 
There was the liveliest kind of friendly rivalry between 
the two groups, which produced several eye-opening 
results. The 198 pledges received included 43 new ones. 
Among the pledges for benevolences there were 85 in- 
creases, representing a net increase of $158.60 for the 
year. There were 114 increases among the pledges for 
current expenses, representing a net gain of $530.40 for 
the year. Total net increase pledged, $689. 


These six illustrations of creative ability used in the 
Every Member Visitation could be multiplied indef- 
initely. We have given the name and address of each 
pastor so anyone interested can write any one or all 
six for detailed information. 
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Democracy’s Ten Words 


of Duties 
By C. E. Rudy, Pastor at Ashland, Pa. 


1. THE WORD OF REASON. It is my duty to up- 
hold the government of the United States because it 
embodies “the processes of reason as opposed to the 
tyranny of force.” —C. E. Hughes. 

2. THE WORD OF LOYALTY. I bind upon my 
heart the fortunes and the fate of constitutional liberty 
with indissoluble ties of affection. 

3. THE WORD OF EQUALITY. I respect the soy- 
creignty of my fellows and I delight in these bulwarks of 
liberty: Freedom of Person, of Mind, of Speech and of 
Spirit, my best birthright! 

4, THE WORD OF LIBERALITY. It is my privilege 
to possess a liberality of sentiment toward all religions 
and to make my religion an inspiration for all true lib- 
erty, and to sacrifice individual concerns for the welfare 
of the community. 

5. THE WORD OF MORALITY. It is my duty to 
support a free platform and an untrammeled press, 
whose sleepless vigil and watchman’s voice guards the 
American Republic—to contribute to public opinion and 
the customs of men—the carillon of civilization—the 
torch of education—the fires of patriotism—the cor- 
porate conscience of America—to keep the waters of 
free speech unpolluted with disloyalty and the actions 
of all free from crime, our greatest American tax. 

6. THE WORD OF DEPENDABILITY. It is my 
duty to make my home happy—to perpetuate the 
pioneer’s dream and the soldier’s and sailor’s devotion 
from the dregs of disrespect. May the passage of time 
dim not my gratitude to those who established the fun- 
damental principles of civil and religious liberty. 

7. THE WORD OF SECURITY. It is my duty to 
possess the ancient privilege of freemen “to keep and 
bear arms”—a protection against tyrannical usurpation 
and the insolence of power from without, No American 
has a moral right to shrink or even to count the chances 
of his own life. 

8. THE WORD OF SERVICE. It is our duty that 
“WE THE PEOPLE,” who are the real rulers, shall par- 
ticipate in all elections, to consolidate the American 
Republic founded on “the consent of the governed” by 
the rule of majorities without prejudice to the rights of 
the minorities. 

9. THE WORD OF LABOR. It is my duty to plough, 
mine, build, and create. I must find ideas, ideals, in- 
spiration and opportunity in the field, factory, forge and 
fireside—to think straight, live clean, work honorably. 
Both capital and labor shall unite on the principles of 
the contempt of self-interest, obedient to the commands 
of constitutional necessity without exorbitant profits or 
extortionate demands. 

10. THE WORD OF DESTINY. It is our faith, our 
glory and our love to have confidence “that right makes 
might and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.”’—Abraham Lincoln. “No 
man can fall too soon if he suffer or if he fall in defence 
of the liberties and Constitution of his country.”— 

Daniel Webster. 


Redeemer 
W. L. Dowler 
Pictures 
Nos. 1 and 2 


Emmanuel 
F. E. Reissig 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 


Resurrection 
Eugene Stowell 
Nos. 4 and 5 


Peace 
Nos. 5, 6 and 7 


St. John’s 
P. C. Schmieder 
Nos. 8 and 9 


We On 


Lutheran Pastors and Choirs in Rochester, N. Y., i 


Provide Monthly and Annual Worship Features 


THE LUTHERAN 


penne 


RocuesTterR, N. Y., with its numerous Lutheran 
churches, enjoys a unique form of congregational co- } 
operation. From a communication by the Rev. Paul | 
Schmieder, pastor of St. John’s Church, one learns: 

“Once a month during the fall and winter and early 
spring the Lutheran churches of Rochester have a 
united service. We call it the Sunday Evening Lutheran 
Hour. It helps to build Lutheran solidarity, or perhaps 
it is more truly described as the result of Lutheran 
solidarity. As a demonstration of this unity among us, — 
there are a number of things we do together. The Inner | 
Mission, with its recently acquired center, perhaps best | 
symbolizes our unity. Then-there is the annual pilgrim- |) 
age to one of our churches in the county, where a 
service, missionary in character, is held. In the autumn 
a united Reformation Festival is held. During the other 
months special services are arranged by the several 
churches and attended by representatives of all the con- 
gregations.” 

One factor in the impressiveness and attractiveness 
of this feature of Rochester’s Lutheran church life is | 
that supplied by the choirs of the congregations. All 
except two of these groups of singers are represented 
in the accompanying pictures. The photographs were 
taken on the occasion of the annual Passion Sunday 
music program supplied by the Lutheran Choirs of 
Rochester; that is, each choir which volunteers to take 
part sings an appropriate anthem. Usually six or seven | 
choirs participate. This service has been strikingly at- 
tractive to the people of Rochester.. The church in which 
it is held is “filled to the very doors, people standing 
in the vestibule and the aisles.” 

As would be expected, the character of the music _ 
used by the combined choirs at their annual Passion | 
Festival has become more distinctively churchly and 
devotional with the passing of time. The works of great 
Lutheran composers, among them Bach, are drawn upon 
for the program. As usually happens, “musical appre- | 
ciation” begins with the singers who constitute the sev-_ |} 
eral choirs of the city. But comprehension of the devo- | 
tional artistry of great composers does not remain with 
the performers. It is communicated to listeners also 
and the age-old hymns and chorals gain a place in the 
church’s worship. 
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Happenings in the Family 


By Eart S. Rupisit_, Pu.D. 


I have a son, now a senior in high school, who is set 
on studying medicine. He has had to work hard in 
order to pass each year, and his teachers are not en- 
couraging him to go on to college and prepare for 
medical school. We are financially able to send him 
through college and medical school, but his teachers 
believe the strain will be so great and the risk of fail- 
ure so pronounced that he should not attempt it. Eager 
as we are to see him realize his aspirations, we are un- 
willing to have him take so great a chance on failure. 
At the same time we do not like to deny him the privi- 
lege of making the effort. What would you do? 


Why does your son so strongly desire to go into medi- 
cine? He can hardly know enough about the profession 
io have made up his mind in a really intelligent way. 
Does he have a real interest in medicine? I know of a 
boy who for years was determined upon medicine, but 
in the freshman year of college he abandoned it and 
made another vocational selection. He declared: “The 
sciences are not for me.” His interest in medicine as a 
career had been inspired by his family’s physician, for 
whom he cherished an ardent “hero worship.” It was 
emotional, and it faded out when he was put to the test 
of laboratory work. Is your son having a similar experi- 
ence? Is some indirect pressure being exerted on him 


| by others? Is he captivated by the prestige of being a 


doctor? Does he realize the importance and rewards of 


other types of work? He needs to have the facts about 


other vocations brought to his attention, and he needs 
to face the realities in regard to his own capacities. If, in 
the light of these facts, he still is determined to go to 
college I should not hinder him. He may find his way 
into a vocation allied to medicine, or it may even be 
possible that his great interest and continued hard work 
will carry him through. In the end he must make his 
own decision, but you and his teachers can help him 
to see things as they really are. 


For some time I have been irritated by the fact that 
our little girl is so curious about what my husband and 
I, or other people, are doing or saying. She wants to 
keep doors open in order to listen in after she has gone 
1o bed. If she sees a group of adults sitting or standing 
in conversation she later wants to know what they 
were talking about, and especially does she want an 
explanation of any word or expression she may have 
overheard. Ihave repeatedly cautioned her against 
eavesdropping, but it has not stopped the habit. Have 
you any suggestion? 


_Some children, who are unusually sensitive or sug- 
gestible, are suspicious that they are under discussion 
a great deal. Some feel that adults are planning about 
everything they are to do, or what is to be done to them. 
Open consultation with the child as to plans, allowing 
her to choose activities as much as possible, opportunity 
for her to make decision in line with her degree of 
maturity, and candid answers to her questions, as far 


as possible, should be of help. 


i) 


Je) 


Such eagerness to listen in 
may also indicate an unsatisfied 
sex interest. Parents are the 
natural persons to provide sex 
information which will meet the 
child’s understanding, and noth- 
ing is gained by withholding it. 

It may be that this little girl has not developed enough 
interests and activities of her own, or if younger, does 
not have enough assistance in finding interesting things 
to do. If this is the case, it is only natural that this 
should find satisfaction in the affairs of others. She is 
not to be condemned, but helped. 


I have a problem on my hands every time the chil- 
dren’s grandparents visit us. The atmosphere of the 
home changes and becomes rather tense. Grandfather 
and grandmother are very fond of the children and 
like to do pleasing things for them; but they also like 
to see and hear the children do things which are enjoy- 
able to them. At the same time they cannot stand the 
noise and rough playfulness of the children, which are 
quite natural. Of course, we cannot change the children 
just for the period of the visit, but I do want the chil- 
dren to show kindness and courtesy to their grand- 
parents. Have you any suggestions as to how respect 
for the grandparents can be developed, and also regard 
for age in general? 


Even little children (say three years old) can realize 
that certain things which are, as a rule, permissible, are 
out of order at certain times and in certain places. They 
can learn that simple courtesies are called for on occa- 
sion, such as giving a chair to an older person. Example 
of parents, home atmosphere, and a certain amount of 
suggestion are likely to bring results. The manner in 
which you speak of folks in their absence will suggest 
attitudes to children. 

When the grandparents are coming, could you plan 
something to do which will interest the children and in 
which the grandparents can have a part, perhaps a lead- 
ing part? In private you can suggest to grandpa and 
grandma certain likes and dislikes of the children, and 
offer hints as to what will help cordial relations. Tell 
them how you are trying to understand the children’s 
personal traits and how you endeavor to deal with them. 
The children should also be helped to understand that 
their grandparents enjoy being with them, and can help 
them have pleasures too, if they are given a chance. 

All the way through intelligence, kindness and 
patience are needed. 

In the cultivation of deference to aged persons in gen- 
eral, the same principles hold. It must be remembered, 
however, that some older folks make this matter very 
difficult by their own discourtesies to children. Teasing, 
insistence upon their doing and saying amusing things, 
treating children as of no importance and asking foolish 
questions are examples of practices which tend to turn 
children against older folks. Children should be treated 
as persons, but should not be over-indulged. 
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Peace of Greenville, 1795 


Mad Anthony Wayne’s Peace with Indians Made Ohio q 


i] 
1 
j 


Ul 
and Indiana Safe for Settlement 


By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


NUMBER VI IN TRAILS AND TREKS WESTWARD 


TuE year 1795 is pivotal in the history of the region be- 
tween the Ohio River and the Great Lakes. It is pivotal, 
too, in the history of American Lutheranism. That was 
the year of the Peace of Greenville. 

For Lutherans east of the Appalachians, little enough 
seemed involved in the fact that General Anthony 
Wayne called in all the chieftains of the tribes occupy- 
ing most of the territory that is now Ohio and Indiana, 
and gave them a choice between accepting the terms he 
dictated, and making the Battle of Fallen Timbers a pre- 
lude to greater and even more disastrous warfare for 
the Indians. But, in a very vivid sense, Lutherans shared 
in the occasion for that peace treaty, and in its results. 


In Search of Free Land 


East of the Appalachians was a great social and eco- 
nomic problem. During the preceding century a great 
tide of immigration swept from Europe. The number of 
landless people in that region had been increasing stead- 
ily. That they were there was a testimony to the fact 
that they had found conditions oppressive in Europe. 
They had come to America for space in the world. There 
was still plenty of space on the Atlantic seaboard, but 
it was space at a price. Those who had come earlier had 
acquired title to the land and would part with it only 
at a profit. 

In the economy of the times, one had to have land to 
do well. All wealth came from the soil. It was possible, 
in countless cases of that day, to point to a piece of furni- 
ture with one hand, and with the other to the near-by 
stump of the tree from which the lumber had been 
hewn; to a garment and to the sheep from which the 
wool in it had been clipped; to a table cloth and to the 
field in which the flax for the linen grew. Industry, Ben- 
jamin Franklin taught the American people, was indis- 
pensable to welfare; but it was so obvious that land was 
essential to successful industry in that day that he 
hardly bothered to remind them of that fact. 

Here they were, human beings by the hundreds of 
thousands, frustrated by the fact that they could not 
have land on their own terms, not ‘at all satisfied that 
they had found in America what they had come for. 
Rare, indeed, was the ship from Europe that did not 
bring more to add to that number. In that flood of immi- 
gration, Lutherans were definitely represented. 


Indians Displaced 


The young republic of the United States could not 
long have endured permitting immigrants to pour in 
from Europe, and leaving them landless. It was a very 
complex situation, and the solution lay in opening up 
new lands for settlers. That meant pushing the Indians 
off their lands. 


The Peace of Greenville pushed the Indians off two- 


thirds of what was to be the state of Ohio. Thenceforth, | 
the Indians were to be pushed again and again. Who- | 


ever feels revulsion at that policy may place the blame 
upon either of two groups. He may blame statesmen for 
having made room for some of his ancestors; or he may 
blame his ancestors for having come to America to give 
occasion for the pushing. 


The ashes of the great council fire of Greenville still |) 


lay gray upon the surface of the soil when the begin- 
nings of Lutheran congregations of the region became 


apparent. Any hardy backwoodsman could have gal- | 


loped his horse from Fort Greenville to the Dutch Fort 
in a day. Had he done so in the year of the Treaty of 
Greenville, he could have come upon the Knoops from 
Pennsylvania, slashing away at the forest and building 


cabins, barns, and a stockade. They had come down the 


Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati in flatboats, and up 


the Great Miami in keel boats, until they encountered a_ | 
maze of islands in the river dangerous to navigation. J 


But the river bottoms were wide there, and the plains 


above the prairie dotted. The Knoops were satisfied— |) 


the land could be had almost for a gesture, and they 
made the gesture. They settled, and their descendants 
are there today. The Casstown Lutheran Church, at 
Casstown, Ohio, a congregation of the Synod of Ohio, 
was one of the results of that settlement. The name 


Knoop has always been upon its membership roll and’ 


traditions of pioneer days were thus preserved. 


Once Lutheranism’s Far West 
Within ten years there were settlements in the Great 


Miami Valley all the way from the Dutch Fort and | 


Middletown, with people in them who, like the Knoops, 
had hurried from the east to appease their land hunger 
—and some of whom, like the Knoops, were Lutherans, 
The valleys of the two Miamis were in that day the far 
west of American Lutheranism. 


They were in all probability unaware of the fact that — 


they were serving the ends of a landed aristocracy, just 


as their ancestors had done in Europe. For all they could ~ 


see, they were utterly free. The truth of the matter was 
that the land speculators wanted them to settle as near 
the Indian country as possible, thus forming a buffer for 
the lower Miami Valley. Because of that, the Lower 
Miami Valley lands brought better prices, and Cincin- 
nati soon could boast of being a center of wealth and 
culture, the Queen City of the West. 

Between the Peace of the Pickaway Plains and the 
Peace of Greenville, twenty-one years intervened. In 
those years, Lutherans in the east had ample time to 
hear of the Pickaway Plains, and at least in the Valley 


of Virginia, Lutherans had been dreaming of settling 


there. But once the new country was opened to settle- 
ment, and those Virginia Lutherans started migrating, 
they and others from the Old Dominion were discon- 
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certed by the news that they would be missing some- 
thing if they sought fulfillment of their dreams. 


And Also Water Power 

The Miami Valley offered all the Pickaway Plains 
had, and something more besides. After all, why grow 
grain, unless it could be ground easily and quickly into 
flour and meal? The Miami Valley teemed with water 
| power, running from the loftiest region between the 
| Ohio River and the Great Lakes, and between Pitts- 
burgh and the Mississippi—and yet, peculiarly enough, 
the country seemed level. 

The government surveyors puzzled over the matter, 
running lines but not bothering with levels. They 
thought they had discovered an eighth wonder of the 
world—a seemingly flat country in which streams raced 
as in swift descents of the Appalachians. They recorded 

_ their snap judgment in the matter in naming the stream 
_ that exhibited this peculiarity in the most pronounced 
degree. They named it Mad River. 

And so, because it was easier to go to mill in a hurry 
in the Miami Valley than upon the Pickaway Plains, 


I migrating Lutherans from Virginia passed the latter 


by. Determined to get good lands for themselves at no 
more than a few cents an acre, they set out across the 
mountains for Point Pleasant on the Ohio, and some 
settled in the Ohio bottoms. Others pressed on along the 
old Indian trail that ran northwestward toward the 
capital of the Northwest Territory, and the first capital 
of Ohio, at Chillicothe, and then on toward the Miami 
Valley. Here and there the Virginians would settle, and 
give the new communities Virginian names,—New Mar- 
ket, New Petersburg and Lynchburg, that keep their 
places on the maps of today, and others that vanished, 
ghostlike, in the years that have intervened. 

From the Dutch Fort down the Miami Valley to Mid- 
dletown the Lutherans built churches in time, and have 
remained firmly planted to this day. 

‘Virginia Lutherans did not go to the Pickaway Plains 
after all. But Pennsylvania Lutherans did. 


A Glimpse at a Snapshot 


By W. H. Greever, Secretary, U. L. C. A. 
WE wave just had a thrill by the reception of a 100 
per cent return of reports on the Manifested Life of the 
Church from the Nova Scotia Synod. We are still in the 
_ dark room with this picture, which is to become a part 
of the composite picture of the whole Church, but we 
can take a peep at some snapshot features as the pic- 
ture emerges. 

The Nova Scotia Synod has thirty congregations 
served by eight pastors. Two of these pastors have six 
churches each; one pastor has five churches; one has 
four; two ve three each; one has two, and only one 
pastor gives full time to a single congregation. (They 
may have complained, but we have not heard the com- 
plaint from the two men, each of whom made out six 
of these reports.) 

With few exceptions, these congregations are small. 
The average attendance at the Chief Service for the last 
year, as reported for twenty-four congregations, was 68, 
of which number nearly 71 were confirmed members, or 
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about 31 per cent of the confirmed membership. Only 
six congregations had an average attendance of 100 or 
over. 

The reports indicate that there are 142 members of 
church councils in 28 congregations, whose average age 
is forty-three years. (That ought to mean at least 150 
copies of the 1942 Year Book for the Nova Scotia Synod.) 

The thirty congregations report 1,749 families repre- 
sented in their membership by one or more members. 
Fifteen of the thirty congregations report no subscrip- 
tions to THe LuTHERAN, and the other fifteen report 76 
subscriptions, maybe including some subscriptions to 
The Canada Lutheran. 

Thus far the development of this “composite” picture, 
which may not turn out so well because of the number 
of “negatives” in it, and because there are indications 
of “underexposure.” But it is tremendously interesting, 
and we have nothing but the highest appreciation of the 
work given by the Nova Scotia pastors in their effort 
to give it to us. We have the complete set of “films” 
from Mississippi, which seems to have a sort of flare for 
100 per cent standing, and nearly all from Rocky Moun- 
tain; and others are on the way. 


The Challenge of Worship 


Tue Rev. George E. Bowersox, Jr., in a recent sermon 
on Worship, closed his discourse with the paragraphs: 

Worship always challenges us to better living. The 
reaction of the psalmist was this: “Depart from evil, and 
do good” (Psalm 34: 14). Do we go forth with a similar 
determination? If so, then we should offer the psalmist’s 
earnest prayer unto the Lord: “Create in me a clean 
heart, and restore a right spirit within me” (Psalm 51: 
10). The psalmist also challenges us to, “Give unto the 
Lord the glory due to his name” (Psalm 29: 2). Do we 
give unto God that glory; respect for His commands, 
offerings in proportion to that which He has given unto 
us, and love for Him in comparison to His great love for 
us as He gave His Son? 

“What wait I for, my hope is in thee” (Psalm 39: 7), 
says the psalmist. Why do we wait to do God’s will and 
live as He would have us live when we know that our 
only hope and salvation is in Him? As we worship God 
gives to us His light and His truth. May we take some- 
thing of that truth with us as we go from His house. 


From Thy house when I return, 
May my heart within me burn. 
And at evening let me say, 

I have walked with God today. 


‘Worship has its results. “While I live will I praise 
the Lord.” The psalmist realized the reward of worship 
when he said, “God will redeem my soul from the power 
of the grave” (Psalm 49:5). “Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of His holiness” all the days of your life, and He 
will offer you the reward of eternal life through His 
Name. . 

Well may we Christians be glad when the spirit of 
the Lord speaking unto us says, “Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 

Well may we Christians be glad when the voice of 
the Lord speaking to us shall one day say, “Enter ye 
now into the joys of the Kingdom.” 
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Among Ourselves | 


LSS 


Little Black Sambo and the 
Man-Eating Tigers 


Every so often you run out of excuses. There is noth- 
ing to do but accept with as good grace as possible the 
story book which is thrust into your hand, settle your- 
self comfortably and read the thing. 

Frequently the story handed to you is so namby- 
pamby that you do not even listen to your own voice. 
Your thoughts are a thousand miles away, while your 
eyes and your speech organs pour out words like a talk- 
ing machine. The words have no meaning for you, but 
they seem to make sense to your small listeners. 

But once in a while you are fortunate enough to be 
assigned one of the ancient folk tales that has been a 
favorite for longer than you can remember. You know 
the kind I mean. Little Black Sambo or one of that sort. 
It has all the elements of a good child’s story, yet the 
adult sees in it something that catches his attention. He 
can let his imagination run along with the narrative 
into odd and interesting by-paths. 

Little Black Sambo was one of my own childhood 
favorites. You remember it is the story of a little East 
Indian boy whose loving parents have dressed him in 
colorful finery—coat, trousers, shoes and umbrella. He 
takes a walk in the jungle and meets four tigers, each 
of whom threatens to eat him up. He pacifies each with 
a piece of his clothing and is turning sadly homeward 
when he hears them all quarreling over which is the 
finest tiger in all the jungle. Each tiger grabs another 
tiger by the tail. They form a circle and go whirling 
about faster and faster. Little Black Sambo peeps out 
from behind a palm tree and asks, “Don’t you want 
your fine clothes, tigers?” But the tigers only answer, 
“G-r-r-r-r!”” Little Black Sambo gets his clothes back. 
The tigers turn into melted butter, which is made into 
pancakes for the family. Everyone is happy except the 
tigers, who started the whole thing. 

The story keeps tickling my fancy. Is it only a folk 
tale to amuse children, or is there an element of proph- 
ecy in it? I cannot quite make up my mind. It would 
ke easy to compare the nations of the world to the tigers 
arguing about which one is the finest in all the jungle. 
Each has hold of his neighbor’s tail. No one dares let 
go. Faster and faster they spin. 

But if we tried to make such a comparison, whom 
should we cast in the role of Little Black Sambo? 

Last November it might have been Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie. In which case we would have to let Mr. 
Thomas equal Little Black Sambo. But Sambo Thomas 
would never hide behind a palm tree. He would have 
been giving those tigers a good talking to. And although 
the tigers only answered, “G-r-r-r,” that deadlock was 
bound to be broken by the election. 

Do you suppose it might be Capital and Labor argu- 
ing over the consumers’ clothes? Or could it be that the 
two major Unions have each other by the tail? When 
they have turned to melted butter, who will get the 
spoils? Capital? Government? 


THE LUTHERAN | 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


It is a comforting thing to live in a land where by no_ } 
possible stretch of the imagination could the tigers be 
Church and State. That might be the case in some coun- 
tries, but not in ours. Love feasts are much the order 
of the day. And far from being Little Black Sambo’s 
counterpart, the Christian citizen is the fair-haired child. 

No, there is no use hunting for hidden meanings. I 
guess they simply are not there. Just the same, it is fun 
to think about on a hot summer day. 


Nothing to Fear but Fear 


Ir sounpDs well. It is worth repeating, with or without 
the biblical remedy for fear, which is love and more 
love—in fact, perfect love. 

Fear makes it easy to “hear the march of thousands 
upon the empty wind.” 
powers and gives imagination a free rein. Imagination 
aggravates fear, and so on and on with the process. 

There are few modern agencies that have played upon 
our fears, building up new ones and increasing those 
that already exist, more than magazine advertising. 
Some of it is regular “goblins’ll get you” stuff. Orphan 
Annie herself would have been ashamed to tell some of 
the whoppers these modern copy writers hand out to 
an unsuspecting public. 

Take this matter of holding a husband. Every woman 
hopes to retain the loving regard of the partner with 
whom she starts down the road of life. But all around 
ker she sees people changing partners. Sometimes it 
seems as though marriages in this country stand no 
more chance than clay pigeons in a shooting gallery 
when the soldier boys come home on leave. That is, if | 
you read the papers and magazines. Even when you 
look at your own community, it is bad enough. So it 
is only natural to look around and see what it is that 
breaks up marriage. 

The advertisers pick up a perfectly natural uneasy 
feeling and play on it till it may grow into fear. If your 


husband has a big day ahead of him and is slightly 


absent-minded as he kisses you good-by, it is suicide 
to hunt for the reason on the advertising pages. Perhaps 
you will be convinced that your mouthwash is wrong. 
You will decide to visit your dentist immediately. Per- 
haps it was your make-up that was at fault. Perhaps 
you allowed him last night to have coffee which con- 
tained caffein or failed to provide a certain warm milk 
drink, and he has slept badly. Have you failed as a 
wife? Why? 

The latest invention to torture women is called 
“gaposis.” Sounds awful. The advertisers want you to 
think it is. If your dresses close, or fail to close, with 
hooks, buttons or snaps instead of with zippers, you 
probably have it. Your chances for happiness are prac- 
tically nil. Although the head of the house refrains from 
telling you about it, you may be sure you have lost 
something in his estimation. Your days of wedded bliss 
are over. There will be plenty of zippers sold on the 
strength of just such propaganda. 

It looks to me as though a wife’s worst enemy might 
easily be fear. 


Fear clogs up our reasoning | 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife. . . . 
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Vacation Begins 


The Lathrop Family Find the Seashore a New Experience 


WE ar: really here. I won’t attempt to tell you how 
we got here. Part of it was fun and part of it was just 
something to be endured. 

Devising games to keep Joan and Mark from bicker- 
ing was my special job, as my husband was occupied 
with covering the miles as quickly as safety permitted. 
We wished on white horses and straw stacks. We 
guessed how long it would take to reach the next town 
| and checked it by Mark’s watch. We tried to see how 
| many varieties of trees we could name in a given dis- 
' tance. We tried doing the same with birds; but even 
through the heavily wooded sections of Pennsylvania, 
there were few on the open highway. Or perhaps we 
were going too fast to see them. 

_ Stopping in tourist cabins was a new experience for 
all of us. The children particularly were delighted. They 
said it reminded them of our trip to the lake last sum- 


| mer. I was surprised to learn what accurate memories 


they had of our stay there. I hope they will remember 
this year’s vacation as clearly. 

The cabins were not bad, but I was glad we had saved 
enough on that part of the jaunt to be able to be com- 
fortable here. I love the great outdoors, but when I 
go indoors I do like to be comfortable. This is just a 
small family hotel—polite English for boarding house— 

_ but it suits us very well. The guests are for the most 
part elderly, but so far they have not seemed to find 
Mark and Joan too noisy. 

I say, “so far,” because we have been here only two 
days. Both days have been perfect, clear and bright, 
with a sea breeze to keep us cool and drive off flies and 
mosquitoes. Mark was very indignant that I made him 
act like a sissy about sunburn, but I have been relent- 
less about using lotion on the whole family and taking 
care not to be exposed too long. Some day Mark may 
meet a bad case of sunburn and he will understand my 
caution. 

In the meantime, he is being very blasé and trying 
to keep people from knowing that this is the first time 

he has seen the ocean, He doesn’t ask questions about 
tides and other things. He just keeps his eyes and ears 
wide open. At home, where he feels sure the other boys 
don’t know more than he, he is full of questions. Here 
he has met some youngsters who have spent every sum- 
mer of their lives at the shore. He is a bit upset at not 
being the large frog in their pond that he is at home. 

We arrived about noon yesterday and the first thing 


. the children wanted after lunch was to go to the beach. 


/ “That's a lot of water,” said Mark. Joan looked in- 
tently out to sea. “Now, tell me just where the war is.” 
Jerry and I looked at each other. It was evident that she 
expected to see across the ocean to where the battle 
was raging. Her mind had not grasped the immensity 
of the body of water at which she was looking. I began 
to hunt around in my head for ways to show her how 
huge it is. Never in all my life have I been so thankful 
that it is so big. 

At first we had a little trouble keeping Mark from 


going out too far. Joan had a healthy respect for the 
breakers from the start, but Mark thinks himself quite 
a swimmer. 

“This isn’t going to be much of a vacation, if the whole 
family is going to try to make a sissy out of me,” he 
sighed. 

“Sissy nothing!” retorted Jerry. “There is nothing 
sissy about refusing to tackle a thing that you know is 
too big for you. If you go out too far and the ocean grabs 
you with that undertow, you have endangered not only 
your own life but the life of whoever has to go after 
you. To take the risk to save another swimmer is a fine 
thing: to show off and get yourself into a jam is the 
worst sort of foolishness. It is the sort of thing you ex- 
pect of babies who know no better. You just let me stay 
between you and the horizon. I'll take you out as far as 
it is safe for us to go.” 

The children don’t often get such detailed lectures 
from their father. For that reason it has all the more 
effect when he does express his approval or disapproval 
of their conduct. 

Tonight we walked on the boardwalk and looked at 
the ocean breaking against the shore. We got to. won- 
dering how many thousands of years it has been swoop- 
ing and swirling against the sand. 

“God must be awfully old,’ said Joan, “if He made 
it. Did He really make it; or is that just pretend?” 

“Of course, He made it,” said Mark. “Didn’t you learn 
about it in Sunday school? You don’t have fairy tales 
there like you do in real school.” 

I was glad we had chosen a resort where the sea did 
not get much competition from boardwalk shops. At 
some places along the shore the barkers and the so- 
called music keep such a din that no one bothers to 
listen to the waves or even give the water more than a 
passing glance. "That was not what we wanted. 

Tomorrow we are going to drive to one of the larger 
places to a church service. To sit in the same pew with 
my husband is a novelty I wouldn’t want to miss. 
Families who attend church together Sunday after Sun- 
day are surely lucky. But who does appreciate benefits 
that are with us constantly? 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


WHEN in the summer sun 
we sizzle 
And heat hangs like a pall, 
Our good intentions seem to 
\ zZ1e— 
Which isn’t strange at all. 


Ves ec = 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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Sen Spbaces 


And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this 
place! this is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven. Genesis 28: 17 


“T,0, God is here! Let us adore, 
And own how dreadful is this place! 
Let all within us feel His power, 
And silent bow before His face!” 
—Gerhard Tersteegen 


* * * 


He saith unto them, It is written, My house shall be 
called a house of prayer. Matthew 21: 13 


“Sweet is the solemn voice that calls 
The Christian to the house of prayer; 
I love to stand within its walls, 
For Thou, O Lord, art present there.”—Henry F. Lyte 


* * * 


And he was teaching daily in the temple. . . . The 
people all hung upon him, listening. Luke 19: 47, 48 


“To Thy temple I repair, 

Lord, I love to worship there, 

When, within the veil, I meet : 
Christ before the mercy-seat.”—James Montgomery 


* * * 


And Jesus saith unto them, Yea: did ye never read, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise? Matthew 21: 16 


“Hosanna! loud hosanna! 
The little children sang; 
Through pillar’d court and temple 
The glorious anthem rang.”—Jeannette Threlfall 


* * * 


And he answered and said, I tell you that, if these 
hold their peace, the stones will cry out. Luke 19: 40 


“For should we fail proclaiming 
Our great Redeemer’s praise, 
The stones, our silence shaming, 
Would their hosannas raise.”—John King 


* * * 


The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
was made the head of the corner. I Peter 2:7 


“Christ, Thou art the sure Foundation, 
Thou the Head and Cornerstone; 

Chosen of the Lord, and precious, 
Binding all the Church in one.” 


—Hymn of the Early Church 


* * * 


Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual 
house. I Peter 2:5 


“God sends no churches from the skies; 
Out of our hearts must they arise!”—Edgar A. Guest 


iad. Nectar 


Have you been in some wild spot where great gray 
rocks from high precipices frowning upon deep gorges 
blend their majesty with the loveliness of valley, lake, 
and fringing trees that stretch peacefully into the dis- 
tance? What conflicting sentiments! What glorious 
combinations of awesomeness and beauty! 
dreaming Jacob we exclaim, “This is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven!” 


What kind of a “house” is it when babbling voices | 
before and after services distract the worshiper by social |) 


greetings and petty gossip? Better to bow in silent 
prayer. In the narthex or ante-room greetings and good 


cheer may well have expression; but remember, it is “a | 


house of prayer.” Jesus found many desecrating the 
temple; them in divine wrath He “cast out.” 


“TI can’t go to church and see Mr. Blank, that hypo- 
crite, there!” “I will not go and be snubbed by Mrs. 


So-and-So.” “My clothes are not fit?’ Do you go to \ 
church to see somebody, receive attention, or exhibit | 


your clothes? If you want an uplift and blessing, forget 


yourself and others, and meet God in Christ. Hear His © 


Word; receive His Spirit. 


“Praise” is a chief element in worship. Don’t be j 


afraid of Hosannas, Hallelujahs, and Amens! Better 


these than closed books and sealed lips during worship. — | j 
Better too much enthusiasm than too little feeling. It is © | 


easier to dampen the holy flame than fire steely hearts. 


Each man took up a stone to cast at the adulteress, | 
though he was as guilty as she. Christ’s enemies wanted | 


an opportunity to stone Him even though He had no sin. 
Jesus substituted missiles of words for stones or swords. 
There could be no compromise or peace between His 
methods and theirs. 


On the rock pile is a stone the masons threw aside as — 


useless. It later proved to be of the size and shape 
needed for the cornerstone. If your life is a puzzle and 
you need a key to its solution, something to tie together 
its broken parts, try Jesus. He will fit into your life, 
and build you up into a fit dwelling for His Spirit. 


Churches are not air castles let down from the skies. 
They are built of human material. To the very human 
Simon, the fisherman, Jesus said, “Thou art Peter (Gr., 
rock), and upon this rock I will build my church.” The 
character of clay is by grace transformed; the confes- 
sion of the rock apostle is accepted as the Church’s 
foundation creed. Each true believer becomes, like 
Peter, a “living stone” in the Church invisible. 


With the 


| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


| pillow a stone. 
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Pillow and Pillar 

Ir is not a mere play on words, “pillow” and “pillar.” 
Read it in Genesis 28: 11-22: A runaway youth, fleeing 
from the wrath of a defrauded brother; in a strange 
land, among enemies; homesick and sad; fearful, weary, 
alone; night covering him with her sable mantle and the 
stars lighting his tears; his couch the cold earth and his 
But that pillow became enchanted by 


| hallowed visions and dreams. Heaven unveiled its mys- 


_ “house of God.” 


teries and the stars lighted a path into friendly skies. 
Thence was let down a ladder, and upon it descended 


_ and ascended angels who led the lonely one up into the 


company of the glorified. That ladder was the shining 
pillar from his pillow to the skies. Awaking, the vision 
lingered as reality, and in ecstacy he cried out, “Surely 
Jehovah is in this place!” “This is none other than the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven!” And he 
called the name of that place, “Bethel,” which means 
The horizontal stone which this 
dreamer, Jacob, had used for his pillow he forthwith set 
‘up as a perpendicular pillar pointing heavenward, a 
memorial to God’s glorious shaft from the skies. 

Such memorial pillars have believers of all ages 
erected as testimonials of faith. Upon other stones, 
as altars, have been sacrificed offerings to the God of 
heaven, and from them as on pillars of flame and smoke 
have ascended the incense of the prayers of worshipers. 
In responsive grace, Jehovah let down His special “pil- 
lar of fire by night and cloud by day” to assure His 


- divine guidance and care in behalf of Jacob’s descen- 
_dants in the time of their wanderings. 


At the foot of the guiding pillar the Israelites pitched 
the “tent,” or “tabernacle of the Lord,” whenever they 
came to a halt. It was called the “dwelling-place of 
Jehovah.” There He met with the spiritual representa- 
tives of Israel. There was erected the altar for sacrifices; 
and there, in “the holy of holies,” was placed the “ark 
of the testimony,” or “ark of the covenant,” with its 
symbols of His sacramental presence. The Shekinah of 
God’s glory was manifested above that sacred ark. 

A legend relates that a rolling rock went with the 
Israelites and rested at each abiding place of God’s tent. 
From it there flowed a never-failing stream of living 
water, with no need of Moses’ rod or command. The 
spiritual interpretation is given by St. Paul, in I Corin- 
thians 10: 4: “They drank of a spiritual rock that fol- 
lowed them: and that rock was Christ.” 


Tem ple of Stone 


Nort satisfied with Jehovah dwelling in a tent while 
he lived in a palace, King David planned a permanent 
temple of massive stones. Because his own hands had 
been stained with the blood of many wars, the task of 
building was given to Solomon. Of the magnificence of 
this new “house of Jehovah,” the sacred scriptures tell 
in detail. In great splendor the religious festivals of the 
Jews centered at this temple. But King Solomon mar- 
ried a thousand wives, and for many of them he built 
in addition heathen temples on the “hill of offense.” 
The “holy land” became honeycombed in time with 
shrines to Baal, Ashtoreth, and other gods; yet the great 
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temple in “the city of David” remained the acknowl- 
edged “dwelling of Jehovah” until David’s later Son, 
Jesus, appeared. To His followers the material grandeur 
of the temple paled before the spiritual splendor of the 
Kingdom of God as manifested in the world-wide 
Church of the Son of God. The hearts of men rather 
than holy hills and buildings were proclaimed by Jesus 
as the proper abodes of God’s Spirit, and the Church 
was the meeting-place of the spiritually elect. Whether 
in costly cathedral, in hall, or in humble home, the place 
of worship is to the Christian “holy.” 


“How charming is the place 
Where my Redeemer God 
Unveils the beauties of His face, 
And sheds His love abroad. 


“Not the fair palaces, 
To which the great resort, 
Are once to be compared with this, 
Where Jesus holds His court. 


“Here, on the mercy-seat, 
With radiant glory crowned, 
Our joyful eyes behold Him sit, 
And smile on all around. 


“To Him their prayers and cries 
Each humble soul presents: 
He listens to their broken sighs, 
And grants them all their wants. 


“To them His sovereign will 
He graciously imparts; 

And in return accepts, with smiles, 
The tribute of their hearts. 


“Give me, O Lord, a place 
Within Thy blest abode, 
Among the children of Thy grace, 
The servants of my God.” 
—Samuel Stennett 


“Living Stones 


TuHE stones of Jacob’s pillow became a spiritual Bethel 
and a pillar of prayer; the rock in the wilderness gushed 
forth water and its stream led to Christ, the “spiritual 
Rock” of Ages, with His “water of life” eternal; the 
stones of memorial shafts and of sacrificial altars pointed 
heavenward paths for weary souls; the stones of the 
commandments engraved by Moses nestled securely in 
God’s ark and awaited fulfillment in the law of love; 
but the massive stones and pillars of the temple became 
in time but dead reminders of a living past, cold encase- 
roents of a spiritual life that was doomed to disintegrate. 
Jehovah-Jesus came within those temple walls and saw 
decay about Him. Those mighty stones, He prophesied, 
would fall, and with them the walls of the “holy city.” 

“Living stones” would arise, however, upon the old 
foundations, and heaven-hewn characters be fitted into 
the new.-structure-about to be erected on the crumbling 
ruins of the old. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Wuart really dooms many of the enterprises of the 
Church to a lingering death is the lack of information 
by the members who are involved of what is required 
for the success of their projects. The cause, lack of 
understanding, reminds us of what we read recently 
about an Irishman who said to his fellow countryman 
shortly after both had arrived in the United States. 

“This country is full of surprises. Only this morning 
I was told one can buy a five-dollar money order for 
three cents.” 

The parallel and probably the parent of that yarn is 
the complaint of the woman whose bank notified her 
that she had overdrawn her bank account. “I have used 
only half the checks in my check book,” she indignantly 
retorted. 


AN OFTEN MISUSED VERSE OF SCRIPTURE 

Tue connections between working and worrying are 
cften overlooked. People interpret not literally but 
wrongly the exhortation of Jesus, “Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.” Here is one instance 
in which the King James translation of the Gospel does 
not express adequately what Jesus meant in His “Ser- 
mon on the Mount” when He said, according to our 
King James translation of Matthew: “Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow.” The Revised Version reads, 
“Be not therefore anxious,’ and Moffatt puts it, “So 
never be troubled about tomorrow.” 

The Greek word used by Matthew has its origin in a 
verb which means basically “to divide,” “cut into 
pieces.” Applied to mind and soul, it is represented by 
our word distracted. Thence is derived the state of mind 
we title troubled or worried. And while we are report- 
ing on the roots of words, we comment that trouble 
begins as disorder or confusion. The Latin term is turba. 
Webster informs one that worry has a German root 
word that meant strangle. 

What Jesus really urges upon us is neither fatalism, 
by which we surrender the advantages of planning, nor 
mere opportunism, which is a drifter’s attitude toward 
life. Jesus said of Himself and the future, “I must be 
about my Father’s business.” He meant a mission which 
He knew, which He had accepted and which could be 
followed. Obedience to divine guidance is a protection 
against the kind of living that is sometimes called run- 
ring in circles. One meets people who have no positive 
cbjectives and who fear tomorrow because they cannot 
foretell what it may bring. The purpose so to live as to 
obey and please God, our Lord bade us have. Faith and 
intelligence will enable us to handle conditions when 
and as they come. 


BEWILDERED BY CHANGE OF NAME 


WE have recently had three occasions to ride with the 
same taxicab driver to a church, and during the trips 
we engaged in conversations which finally gave our 
chauffeur his opportunity to express certain opinions 
about churches and church members. We have vis- 
ualized him as taking many of his ideas from what he 
saw as he rode hither and yon in a city of considerable 
size and hustle. By early connections he was, as he put 


it, “Reformed,” and then to his surprise the signs on 
the church boards were changed to Evangelical and 
Reformed. He confessed frankly, “I do not see how 
that happened.” 

Now there was not, and there is not, any mystery rel- 
ative to the combination of the two American denomina- 
tions, Evangelical and Reformed, into one organization. 


The parties to that merger discussed their mutual prob-— | 


lems, appraised their opportunities and their resources, 
and after careful deliberations in meetings of represen- 
tatives publicly and carefully chosen decided upon 
merging. The conclusion was discussed step by step in 
the journals of both groups, and no doubt pastors ex- 
plained the advantages and handicaps time and again 
in the congregations. 

But our friend who was complaining was only an oc- 
casional attendant at the services of his church. If he 
could remember the last time he went, he failed to re- 
mark upon it in his conversation. So of course he could 
not understand what had happened whereby a new 
name was on the signboards and bulletin announce- 
ments of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. People 
do not acquire an understanding of the relationship to 
God by faith in Christ by delivering people to the 
church: still less can they acquire the forces of loyalty 


by looking at worshipers going to and coming from ~ 


meetings for fellowship in prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving. As for conclusions drawn from contacts with 
people who were confirmed but no longer attend to 
their religious duties, they are unreliable. As to former 
confessors who permit their connections with clubs, 
parties, and lodges to have precedence over the obliga- 


tions they assumed in public confessions of faith in | 
Christ, they should read and ponder on what Jesus — 


expects of all who vow allegiance to Him. 


“THE PRIEST TELLS THEM” : 

But the curious phase of the comments on current 
Christian practices which our taxi driver expressed was 
condensed in his observation, “The priests tell them 
what to do.” Then to explain, he admiringly commented; 
“My wife is a Catholic, and once a year I go with her 
to her church in ” (a city in which there are sey- 
eral large Roman Catholic parishes). He continued: “I 
co not understand a word the priest says and neither 


does the wife, but believe me, when the bell taps they | 


stand up or sit down as they are taught to behave.” 
Perhaps we err in our interpretation of his ideas; but 
we were again reminded of an Irishman’s description of 
his easy way of earning support for himself and his fam- 
ily in the U. S. A. Said he, “I am a hod carrier. All I 
have to do is to carry a hod of bricks to the fourth floor. 
There’s a man right there to lay them in the wall, while 
I climb down for another load.” 

The basic phrase of the man’s comment, “The priest 
tells them,” was probably drawn from a current, semi- 
slang sentence, “You tell ’em,” or from the ironic query, 


“Are you telling me?” One wonders what the state of — | 


mind of our observant chauffeur and his contemporaries 
would be if it was explained to him what happened once 
and will happen again when those competent to read the 
Bible‘and to be by faith “priests and kings unto God” 
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surrender their obligations to have personal convic- 
tions and substitute what they are told to believe. 
Roman Catholicism’s most distinctive tenets rest on 
tradition for their authority and right to exist. The use 
ot a dead language in the performance of the mass, the 
withdrawal of the cup from the laity, the practice of 
seven instead of two sacraments, the character of pen- 
ances and absolutions, the setup of a hierarchy, the 
adoration of saints and of relics, the doctrine of the real 
presence; that is, the deduction from the priest’s act in 


| the consecration of bread whereby it becomes and re- 


mains the true body of Christ—none of these has any 
warrant but tradition, and tradition is verbal revela- 
tion to which the Bible itself must be adjusted. It is as 
if Jesus said to a priesthood, “You tell ’em.” When will 
the rank and file of Protestants learn to distinguish true 


| from false authority and defend its Bible? 


ON BEING MADE THE GOAT 

Ir certain phenomena of the press and the radio mean 

now what they meant in 1918, arrival at some sort of 

_ decision in international affairs is approaching. We have 

no “confidential sources of information” as to concealed 
negotiations in process in Europe: we do have vivid 
recollections of the year 1918 when the conflict in bat- 
tle reached its greatest intensity and there “emerged a 
feeling” that those engaged in warfare were approach- 
ing the stage of exhaustion. An evidence of this “feel- 
ing” was the widespread discussion of peace. It seems 
that journalists and radio analysts are devoting more 
attention to bases of international negotiations than 
could be detected six months ago. 

Especially in the journals of the various denomina- 
tions does one read proposals and arguments which ex- 
press the reasoning, or at least the hopes, of prominent 
churchmen relative to agreements among governments 
that will permit them to live together as friends instead 
of foes. In one or two instances formal conferences have 
occurred, and principles on which to negotiate peace 


have been drafted. 


Caution Advisable 

We suggest that church authorities should exercise 
great caution in becoming parties to the framing of 
treaties. Let them beware of accepting responsibility 
for the resort to war. At least here in America the ef- 
forts of the church to inject the fear of God into inter- 
national relations have been constant since 1918. In- 


__ ternational and interracial conferences have been nu- 


merous, and in none of them has the hope lacked some 
form of expression that principles of equity would be 


_so administered by all civil authorities as to displace 


the occasions for an appeal to force. The present conflict 
is an expression of hatreds opposed to Christian doc- 


fe _trine, sponsored by a philosophy of paganism and cul- 


tivated to consuming intensity by every device of direct 
and indirect deception which human ingenuity could 
devise. The ruthless disregard for civilians stamps the 
conflicts with its Satanic inspiration. The church can 
demand repentance, but it is in itself guiltless of in- 
stigating resort to arms. Let it refuse to be the scape- 
goat for militaristic vengeance. 

Also the church must keep within the area over 
which it can exercise jurisdiction. This is primarily a 


_ spiritual realm in which the main concern is The Way; 


ie 


ing 


the manifestation of grace bestowed on mankind where- 
by the kingdom of God may be found in the world, but 
not of it. Not once more, but as usual, the difference 
between the temporal and the eternal must be noted 
and heeded. The church’s sphere of responsibility is 
where spiritual forces are sought, found, and applied. 
Secondary results will follow if, and only if, the institu- 
tions of grace are established and maintained. 


Without Distinctions of Persons 

There is a twilight zone between the two realms, spir- 
itual and civil, that presents problems of conscience and 
fields of activity. Many people believe that a new social 
crder must be set up when the controversy by arms is 
over. Usually the present social order is identified as 
capitalism. The church is accused of selling out to cap- 
italism. The distribution of the products of industry 
and “the power of intrenched wealth” are said to be 
arrayed against labor. Perhaps the arraignment is true 
and we are industrially at the beginning of a new and 
different era. But beyond inspiring all concerned to 
fear God and esteem their neighbors, the church’s au- 
thority does not go. The spiritual power is not of the 
nature that enables it to declare proportions of profit, 
appraisals of machinery, and the classification of men 
and women into groups on the basis of economic rela- 
tions. It can set up the human value and give principles 
of equity on which conscience will approve and disap- 
prove individual and corporate powers. It can assure 
the victims of intolerance that eternity has the major 
part of its continuance in a regime where iniquity is not 
admitted. It cannot, at least according to our Lutheran 
conception of its ability, call a strike nor forbid a strike. 
It cannot, along church lines as we esteem them in a 
free land, establish competitives with properly con- 
ducted business enterprises. It can undertake to care 
for the victims of man’s cruelty, knowing that divine 
grace will bless the effort. ; 

The church can operate to the degree that it can apply 
or deny power. In some conditions it can reward and 
it can punish. It can be said to possess or to lack “sanc- 
tions.” Sanctions are forms of penalizing transgressors. 
Where they do not exist, there is no dependable au- 
thority. Regard for duty must receive approval and 
disobedience punished. Temporal penalties are admin- 
istered by the state, not by the church. 


Tue absence in this issue of a page dealing with the 
Sunday school lesson titled, “Peter, the Apostle,” and 
paragraphs from his first epistle is not indicative of a 
change in policy on the part of THe LuTHERAaN. The 
editor made a mistake of omission, and its discovery 
came too late to admit of correction. The Sunday 
School’s Senior Lesson Text for August 31 and follow- 
ing selections of scripture will continue their usual 
place. For the error in this issue of August 13 we sin- 
cerely apologize. 


Tue LUTHERAN is pleased and also encouraged by the 
letters of approval from chaplains of its issue of July 30. 
Also welcome were notices of the omission of names of 
chaplains who were not on our list either because of 
some oversight or because of entrance too late to be 
entered on the June 30 roll. But best of all is a report 
from one of Camp Bragg’s chaplains that letters had 
arrived giving him addresses of soldiers. 
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‘BOOK SREVIEWS 


SECRETLY ARMED 


By Allan A: Hunter. Harper & 
Brothers. 1941. Pages 160. Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Hunter is the pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Los Angeles and 
is an avowed pacifist, sharing very 
closely the views of Muriel Lester. The 
secret armor is within the heart the 
same energy that “transmutes an or- 
dinary man into a being of selfless 
courage, enlightened compassion, and 
joyous vitality” (p. 25). He believes 
that we fail when we seek to conquer 
hate by hate. He uses many examples 
through the book from missionary 
service, from nonresistance in wartime, 
and even from the taming of wild an- 
imals, to show that it is the only power 
in which there is any possibility of vic- 
tory. A quotation from the “Imitation 
of Christ” illustrates, “If thou intend 
and seek nothing else but the will of 
God and the good of thy neighbor, then 
thou shalt thoroughly enjoy inward 
liberty” (p. 125). That pacifism is not 
cheap he is sure and says, “It would 
be over-romantic to suggest that the 
body of the person who practices won- 
der-understanding-compassion always 
has a happy ending. The body of Jesus 
did not” (p. 69). Dr. Hunter writes 
with a brilliant pen and is an adept at 
phrase-coining. His foreword, based on 
the life of the giant Sequoias, is a poem 
in prose. I found this one of the most 
engaging of recent pacifist books. It 
left me still puzzled whether pacifism 
is an over-simplification after all. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


AN ENLIGHTENED CONSCIENCE 


By Irl Goldwin Whitchurch. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 1941. Pages 
282. Price, $2.50. 


The author is professor of ethics and 
philosophy of religion in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. While this is not ex- 
actly summer reading for those who 
are strangers in the field of ethical 
thought, it is well worth the strict at- 
tention it requires. Technical terms 
fre relieved by the clarity of the 
author’s language and by the constant 
use of apt phrasing and illustrations. 
From a reading of the book one is led 
to seek an opportunity to hear Dr. 
Whitchurch lecture. The book prom- 
ises an interesting and refreshing ex- 
perience. 

The author pleads for a greater 
awareness of the root position that 
moral experience should take in the 
development of a truly Christian faith. 
In a study of the nature of Christian 


ethics the Bible is used as a source 
book, invaluable but not complete. The 
unique character of Jesus offers the 
most complete revelation of God’s at- 
titude toward man. Naturalistic ethics 
he tests and finds wanting because its 
“morals are interested in approval” and 
have no objective standards. Morals 
are not a human invention. On the 
other hand he rejects what he calls 
“theological ethics” or “command mo- 
rality,” where the conscience takes its 
command from the logical outgrowth of 
religion. He follows Kant here. He 
wants Christian ethics to stand on its 
own feet without pretense of Biblical 
or theological authority. Quoting Kirby 
Page he writes, “It is a dangerous de- 
lusion to assume that a person who 
makes a confession of faith in Christ 
will hereafter lead an _ ethical-life.” 
What is needed, he believes, is that 
“Christian ethics must endeavor to be- 
come independent, empirical and 
valid.” His understanding of the ethics 
of the atonement would not satisfy 
Lutherans. 

At times he seems to imply that all 
evangelical Christians believe in me- 
chanical, verbal inspiration. The book 
is more helpful as a plea for more direct 
teaching of Christian ethics in our sem- 
inaries, more helpful as a critique of 
the historic attitude toward the sub- 
ject, than as a positive solution of the 
problems involved. The greatest value 
in the book lies in the general direction 
it points rather than in specific direc- 
tions for more adequate treatment of 
Christian ethics. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


By C. W. Baker, Jr. The Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pages 165. Price, $1.00. 


After much experience in this par- 
ticular line with chalk and objects, the 
author herein presents seventy sugges- 
tive lessons. 

Each lesson may be adapted either 
for chalk or with the use of an object. 
Teaching points are presented with 
each lesson. Drawings of the object are 
given, and the study closes with an 
appropriate prayer. 

This attractive book will prove of 
great value to those who wish to speak 
to children or young people, while a 
good topical index makes the book 
doubly useful. E. A. CHAMBERLIN. 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN ~ 


WANTED 


Capable Representatives 
to Sell the New 1942 
Church Year Calendar. 


A beautiful Scripture-Verse 
Calendar—ever a reminder of 
the Christ-way. 


Sell to your friends, your neigh- 
bors, your relatives, as well as to 
members of your congregation. 


Over 100 per cent profit on 
the sale of 500 calendars. Big 
profits all along the line. Re- 
tails at 30 cents. 


Be sure to have a copy on dis- 
play. This will help your sales. 


Begin your sales campaign > 
now. Earn money this pleas- 
ant, easy way for your church 
organization. Write for price 
list and samples. 


The United Lutheran 


Publication House 
13th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Can We Find God 


in Nature? 
Psalm 19 
CERTAINLY we can find God in na- 


ture. The psalmist found Him there. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God 


' and the firmament showeth His handi- 
| work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowl- 


edge.” Our Lord found God in nature. 
Birds, grass, weeds, grain, flowers, 
trees, vines, rocks, sand, storms, domes- 
tic and wild animals, fruits, seed-time 
and harvest, changing seasons, these 
‘are but a few of the nature references 
He made to help us to know God. Paul 
wrote to the Roman church, “The in- 
visible things of Him since the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead.” 

Sir Thomas Browne wrote, “There 
are two books from which I collect my 
divinity; besides the written one of 


i God, another of His servant Nature, 
_ that universal and public manuscript 


that lies expansed unto the eyes of all. 
Those that never saw Him in the one 


| have discovered Him in the other.” 


Someone has written: 


“Kind nature keeps a heavenly door 
Wide open for the scattered poor, 
And many times when I do find 
Things go awry, and folks unkind, 

To see the quiet feeding herds, 
And hear the singing of the birds, 
Do still my spirit more than words. 
For I do see that ’tis our sin 

- To make our soul so dark within 
When God would give us sunshine.” 


The Great Planner 

Nature tells us the story of the or- 
derly mind that planned the universe 
-as the clockmaker plans clocks. One 
-eannot look out of the window with- 
out seeing some evidence of this plan- 


ning. We set our time by the perfect 


timing of the revolution of the earth 
and the perfect path it keeps in its 
trackless orbit. Yet the smallest crea- 
tion reveals as careful and exact plan- 
ning as the universe itself. Dr. H. L. 
Williams in a sermon in Church Man- 
agement some years ago, wrote, “The 
earth worm is a simple creature, yet 


_ it has a marvelous nervous construc- 


tion. Without eyes, it sees; without 
ears, it hears; and without nose it 
smells. There are 50,000 to 500,000 of 
them to a square inch of soil. Their in- 


te 


dustry makes fertility and thus vege- 
tation is possible.” 

Think of the protective coloring of 
the animals and birds. Brown jack- 
rabbits hard to see in summer change 
to gray to become almost invisible in 
the snow of winter. The speckled feath- 
ers of the small quail lose them to the 
eye in the fall leaves. In larger dimen- 
sions, the changing seasons; the provi- 
sion for the dew and the rain; the 
buried treasures of oil and coal; the 
rushing rivers with their potential 
power, or in quiet stretches with their 
invitation to commerce; the balance 
kept in the air we must breathe by 
the vegetation which in turn lives on 
the air we have deprived of its pre- 
cious oxygen; these are but a few ex- 
amples of the wonderful provision 
made by a wise God for the good of 
all. Some time would be well spent in 
adding to this list of examples of the 
work of The Great Planner. 


“T never knew Thee, Lord, until 

My garden brought us face to face, 
Revealed Thy gracious miracle 

Of sun and seed in little space.” 


The God of Beauty 

Tennyson wrote, “Nothing in nature 
is unbeautiful.” Mt. Rainier, its head 
glistening with its cover of eternal 
snows; the Canyon of the Yellowstone 
seen from Artist’s Point, its walls in 
their delicate colorings, a constant 
challenge to the painter; the Smokies 
rolling in vast waves of green forests 
as one looks down upon them from the 
fire tower on top of Clingman’s Dome; 
Natural Bridge with its perfect pro- 
portions now enhanced by the arts of 
musie and of color lighting; Frozen 
Niagara, whether imitated in Mam- 
moth Cave, in the translucent crystal 
seeping for centuries from the rock, 
or looked upon in its original ice on a 
sunny winter day; the deep blue of the 
sea in the shallow water about Ber- 
muda, or the rolling surf of the Pacific 
along the shore of Southern California; 
wherever one looks upon nature there 
is something to satisfy the love of 
beauty that God has placed in every 
man out of His own beauty. 

Travel is a great privilege. Here in 
America are so manywonders, so much 
natural beauty. How close God seems 
when we are filling our souls with the 
beauty of some great work of His. 
There is joy, even in the pictures of the 
beauties of the world and next to see- 
ing the originals is the opportunity of- 
fered every American in some near-by 
art gallery. Books, magazines, the daily 


papers, all seek to give the stay-at- 
home some of the beauty of the uni- 
verse. 


Alert to Read 


The beauty and intricacy of the 
works of nature tell us much that helps 
us to know what God is like. The pity 
is that we can look about us with such 
blind eyes. A father and his son were 
watching the flight of a flock of wild 
ducks. Softly the father repeated: 

“He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight.” 


The son was very quiet for a time and 

then said, “Say that again, Father.” The 

father repeated the lines. Then said 

the son, “As many times as I have 

watched the wild ducks flying north 

in the springtime and south in the fall, 

I never thought of that. Now when- 

ever I see the ducks flying I will see 

the ducks and God.” 

“A bird-song at break of day, 

A word of cheer on a weary way, 
Arbutus bloom in a lonely nook, 

A helpful thought in a little book, 
The breath of a rose in a darkened 

room, 
A friend’s loved voice dispelling 
gloom, 

Through such simple unnoticed ways 
The love of God fills all our days.” 
The book of nature is a wonderful 

and beautiful book. It is ours to read. 


Not Enough 


All that has been said of the book 
of nature is true. There are many, 
many more of the attributes of God 
that the alert eye can read in this book. 
But it is not enough. We need the book 
of revelation. We need Jesus Christ to 
teach us of God’s Fatherhood. Nature 
is not always kind. Its laws know no 
forgiveness. “Whatsoever a man sows 
that shall he also reap,” gives no com- 
fort to weak humanity. The grace of 
God in Christ is the light we need be- 
fore we can find the God we need in 
nature. Storms, earthquakes, floods, 
volcanic eruptions, jungle law, these 
also are found in nature and must be 
understood by one who has learned in 
the Book: 


“Ours the God who lives and moves, 
Ours the God who cares; 

God of all, for all He loves; 
God of answered prayers.” 


* * * * * 


To Lraprers: Topic date, August 24. 
Next topic: “Laborers Together with 
God.” 
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Lutherans at Massanetta, Va. 


The Summer Assembly of the Virginia Synod and the- 
School for Missionary Pastors Enroll 800 


Tue Summer Assembly of the Synod 
of Virginia was held at Massanetta 
Springs, July 21-28, with an enrollment 
of well over 800, and an attendance on 
Sunday, July 27, of more than 1,500. 
There were two main features of this 
assembly: the Standard Training 
School conducted by the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, and the Training School for 
Home Missionaries conducted by the 
Board of American Missions. The 
synod’s school was directed by the Rev. 
John H. Fray, and the Mission Board’s 
school by Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch. 

The entire Assembly was directed by 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson, Dr. J. Luther 
Sieber, and Mr. E. L. Keiser. .These 
men had so planned the Assembly that 
it went along almost perfectly. Dr. J. 
Luther Sieber acted as dean of the 
entire faculty. 

The music of the school was directed 
by Prof. Paul Ensrud, and Mrs. A. L. 
Hahn was pianist. The morning devo- 
tions were conducted by Dr. W. C. 
Davis of Charleston, S. C. The noon 
assemblies were under the direction of 
Dr. Paul H. Krauss, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The vespers held on the hotel lawn 
were under the care of Dean Sieber. 
The group seminars were directed as 


follows: Pastors and Laymen, Dr. J. J.. 


Scherer, Jr., president of the Virginia 
Synod; Women, Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Young People’s 
Group, the Rev. Harold S. Miller, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Senior Group, Dr. 
Hugh J. Rhyne, president of Marion 
College. 


THE STANDARD TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


Five courses were offered in the 
Second Series with the following course 
titles and instructors—“The New Tes- 
tament,” Dr. Russell D. Snyder, pro- 
fessor, Philadelphia Seminary; “A 
Study of Our Church and Its Work,” 
Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive secre- 
tary, Parish and Church School Board; 
“Administration of Children’s Work,” 
Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, secretary, Par- 
ish and Church School Board; “The 
Art of Leadership,” the Rev. Edward 
T. Horn, III, pastor, Ithaca, N. Y.; “My 
Life Work,” the Rev. Ralph L. Tabor, 
pastor, Baltimore, Md. In the. First 
Series two courses were offered: “My 
Life,” the Rev. J. Luther Mauney, 
Pulaski, Va.; “My Work,” Miss Gladys 
Hartzell. Children of the Church two 
courses, with Miss Sara Cline and Miss 
Elizabeth Sieber as teachers. 

In the Second Series 176 credits were 


By P. J. BAME 


given, and in the First Series 134. Eight 
persons received teaching credit. 
Seventy-two recognition cards were 
given in the Intermediate Course, and 
twenty-five recognition cards in the 
Children of the Church. 

Supervisor John H. Fray made these 
observations concerning the school. 
One of the classes in the First Series 
was so large that it had to be divided 
and another teacher called in to direct 
the extra class. The daily average at- 
tendance was the best in the history of 
the school. The pupils are coming for 
credit. There was a noticeable, de- 
crease in the number of pupils-of the 
ages of 18-25 years; a noticeable in- 
crease of pupils in the 14-17 ages. One 
person from outside the synod said, 
“This is really the second year of the 
Standard Training School in the Vir- 
ginia Synod.” The pastors either 
“brought or sent” their young people 
to the school after their arrival on the 
grounds. And the writer is responsible 
for this observation—the loafing this 
year was not done by the youngsters. 

To your writer it appears that from 
the standpoint of the Virginia Synod’s 
part in the Massanetta program the 
Standard Training School is IT. For 
our workers back in the local congre- 
gation we need to re-emphasize this 
school. The pastors undergird their 
own efforts by placing their leaders in 
this school where they may receive in- 
formation and inspiration. Here they 
will grow strong in the faith and rich 
in spiritual experiences, and expert in 
the skills of church work. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
HOME MISSIONARIES 


We were told that there were 72 
mission pastors enrolled in this school. 
There were many more than that num- 
ber in attendance each day, as many 
of the pastors who are not classed as 
missionaries attended. It was a priv- 
ilege for any pastor to hear the lectures 
of these instructors: the Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz. Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
Dr. Gustayus H. Bechtold, Dr. Zenan 
M. Corbe, and Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch. 
As an adjunct to this school a program 
of instruction and discussion had been 
planned for the wives of mission pas- 
tors. For the pastors, a presentation of 
church financing was also planned. 
These things will be presented here 
somewhat as they appeared in the 
program. 

The theme of Secretary Reinartz’ 
course was, “Preparing for the Year 


Ahead.” This was broken down into — 
1. A Purposeful } 


five sub-themes: 
Planner; 2. The Persistent Pastor; 3. 


The Prophetic Preacher; 4. The Patient |) 


Pedagogue; 5. The Powerful Publicist. 
The teacher dealt with the pastor him- 
self, his personal life and its relation 
to the Word of God, his work in the 


parish and all that goes with the pro- 


motion of the kingdom of God. What 


we have been accustomed to call “Pas- — 
toral Theology” came to us with a | 
freshness and newness which we would ~ 
describe as “old gold coined into bright 
Not many 


and shining new dollars.” 
men can so pleasingly mingle together 
a sly sense of humor and a deep spir- 
ituality in the presentation of eternal 
truths as Mr. Reinartz did at times. 

Dr. Long presented just what his 
topic indicates, “The State of the 
Church in the World.” This presenta- 


tion included a general survey of the 
Church in the world, the Lutheran 


church in Europe, Orphaned Lutheran 
Missions, Lutherans in America, and 
New Horizons of the Lutheran Church. 


The course was designed to give the | 


facts and to help pastors to come to 
their tasks with confidence and cour- 
age and assurance. 


Dr. Long uses “The National Lu- i 
theran” as a means of passing his in- | 


formation on to all the pastors. It is 
hoped that every pastor will avail him- 


self of the service offered through that — 


magazine. 


Dr. Bechtold gave a course on “The j} 


Congregational Inner Mission Pro- 
gram.” This course was broken down 


into such topics as Evangelism, Social I 
Action, and Works of Mercy. To those |) 


who are versed in congregational activ- 


ities these topics look like “old stuff.” ~ |” 


But not so in the presence of what 
every pastor faces in his parish today. 
Here was a new and fresh approach to 
our tasks in the local congregation. 
The round-table discussions con- 


ducted by Dr. Corbe and Dr. Kirsch | 
dealt with such matters as The Mis- 


sionary’s Obligation to Enforce Con- 


gregational and Synodical Constitu- 


tions, Obligation to Organize the Con- 


gregation, Obligation to Outside Or-— 


ganizations, An Evangelist and a Cate- 
chist. While there were some differ- 
ences of opinion expressed by the lead- 
ers and by those who voluntarily took 
part in the discussions, yet there was 
enough. agreement to give ground on 


which pastors and their helpers can 


work. There was a good balance be- 
tween the discussion of things “allow- 
able, things indifferent, and things that 
MUST be.” This course helped the pas- 
tor to locate the proper attitude or 


action he should take with reference 


to the questionable things he finds in 


the activities of the people of his par- | 
ish. The emphasis, however, was placed | 


on the fact that the mission pastor is a 


gi: 
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|| missionary, a soul-doctor, sent of God 
| to heal the sin-sick and to feed those 
| whose souls are hungry for the meat 
of the Word. 

_ The entire Assembly was sorry that 
| Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz could not be 
| present to take over the work for the 
| missionaries’ wives. Mrs. Virgil B. 
| Sease directed this portion of the pro- 
|| gram of the mission school. Here again 
| there was divergence of opinion as to 
| the place of the missionary’s wife in 
| the parsonage and parish. Those who 
| led the discussions from day to day 
| differed in some points, but again there 
| was enough convergence of opinion to 
_ furnish plenty of suggestion to pastors’ 
| wives for them to work on for another 
_year. At least they may test out some 


of the things they heard, and come back 


| next year and tell how they worked. 
| What is significant about the fact of 
) this section of the school is the ever- 


| increasing consciousness of the impor- 


| tance of the woman in the parsonage, 
| and an effort to help her find her place 
| in the life of the congregation, and to 
| fit her for her work. Would it be ask- 
4 ing too much to ask that prospective 
| pastors’ wives take courses in our 
schools that would fit them for their 
duties as women in the parsonages? 


| ASSEMBLIES 


| The Morning Assemblies were con- 
| ducted by Dr. Walter C. Davis and 
were of a purely devotional nature. 
“Personal Religion” might be the cap- 
tion of his addresses. The Noon As- 
semblies were conducted by Dr. Paul 
H. Krauss, who used as his theme, “The 
Meaning of the Church.” The Evening 
| Assemblies were mountaintop occa- 
sions. The messages were what. one 
young person assessed them to be, 
namely, “Moving Messages”; that is, 
they moved the desires of the indi- 
vidual to want to do something about 
the matters discussed. That was espe- 
cially true of Dr. Edwin Moll’s graphic 
| message on India. The Vespers held 
on the lawn each evening were of an 
informal nature, and gave opportunity 
for a variety of presentations. Out- 
_ standing among the addresses deliv- 
ered at these meetings were those pre- 
sented by Dr. J. Roy Strock on India, 
and Mrs. Paul O. Machetzki on British 
Guiana. Both of these addresses were 
full of personal interest stories. The 
sermon on Sunday, the closing day of 
the Assembly, was delivered by Dr. 
Moll, and was a passionate appeal for 
the financial support of missions, and 
the India Mission in particular. At the 
closing service, Sunday evening, the 
sermon preached by Dr. Russell D. 
| Snyder, was a fitting climax to a week 
| of strenuous work on the part of the 
| Management, the faculty and the folks, 
and gave a sense of completion. 


ve 
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Church Workers at Wawasee 


Nearly Five Hundred Enrolled in Summer School at 
Oakwood Park, Indiana 


Durine the week of July 15-20 
Wawasee called youth, church workers, 
pastors, members and friends to the an- 
nual Summer School at beautiful Oak- 
wood Park. Congratulations are in or- 
der to the official Board, the Rev. J. S. 
Hoenstine, Columbia City, chairman, 
and to the Dean, A. H. Keck, D.D., of 
Richmond, for the finest Summer 
School ever. The registrar, the Rev. 
Paul M. Brosy of Goshen, reported 375 
full-time and thirty-five part-time reg- 
istrations for the largest attendance in 
the history of the school. There were 
sixty-seven children under the age of 
thirteen enrolled in the children’s de- 
partments, making the total approx- 
imate the five hundred mark. 


Instruction and Inspiration 

This Summer School is an institu- 
tion of the Michigan and Indiana 
Synods, and this year included a num- 
ber from the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. It is maintained for the pur- 
pose of providing training and inspira- 
tion for Christian leaders in all depart- 
ments of the Church. The curriculum 
was especially strong this year in the 
leadership education courses offered 
for credit, covering “The Church 
Worker, His Group and His Prepara- 
tion,” “The Congregation and Its 
Work,” “The Old Testament,” “Growth 
of Christian Personality in Childhood” 
and “The Primary Church School.” 

A non-credit Enrichment Course for 
young people was also offered. The in- 
structors were: the Rev. A. L. Mahr, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; the Rev. William S. 
Avery, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. H. Grady 
Davis, Maywood, Ill.; the Rev. A. G. 
Belles, Louisville, Ky.; the Rev. Homer 
R. Ogle, North Manchester, Ind.; the 
Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. C. Stolldorf, Lafayette, Ind.; 
and Mrs. Otto H. Friedmann, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

The Bible Hour at the beginning of 
each day was conducted by Prof. John 
Schmidt of Southern Theological Sem- 
inary, Columbia, S. C. The Rev. E. G. 
Berger of Pontiac, Mich., led the daily 
music period and directed the choir. 
Miss Ruth Juram, Philadelphia, Pa., 
met each day with the women’s group 
in a discussion of missionary problems. 
Present-day preaching was discussed 
in the pastors’ group under the leader- 
ship of Professor Schmidt. 

The evening programs, held in the 
large auditorium in the midst of a 
grove of majestic oak trees, were of 
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special interest. Miss Juram, Secretary 
of Promotion for the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church, spoke the first evening. The 
orchestra and vested choir from 
Oesterlen Orphans’ Home, Springfield, 
Ohio, was on hand to present a splen- 
did program of music the second eve- 
ning. Paul P. Anspach, D.D., mission- 
ary to China, addressed the school on 
the life and work of the Church in 
China, for the third evening program. 
One evening was given over to 
“stunts,” which, under the direction of 
the Rev. R. A. Boettger of Ft. Wayne, 
provided an occasion for wholesome 
fun. On the last evening the choir from 
St. Mark’s, Auburn, presented a con- 
cert of sacred music. 


Special Features 


A Missionary Tea, with the women 
of the Northern Conference serving as 
hostesses, was held in Oakwood Hotel 
Thursday afternoon, with 150 women 
in attendance. Mrs. R. H. Daube of 
South Bend, a former missionary to 
British Guiana, gave a most interesting 
picture of the life and work in that 
field. A banquet entirely for the young 
women was served in the hotel dining 
room the last evening of the school. 

On Thursday evening, following the 
program in the auditorium, the pastors 
and their wives met at the hotel for a 
period of social fellowship. The Rev. 
Ivan Heft, Louisville, Ky., with his 
usual measure of charming wit, was 
master of ceremonies. H. E. Turney, 
D.D., president of the Indiana Synod, 
introduced the pastors and wives of his 
synodical “parish,” and the Rev. F. P. 
Madsen, president of the Michigan 
Synod, and the Rev. A. G. Belles of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod did 
likewise for their respective groups. 
Visitors from the Illinois and Ohio 
Synods were also introduced. Seventy- 
five persons enjoyed the fellowship of 
this informal gathering. 

Boating, swimming and tennis were 
the major activities in the field of rec- 
reation. The softball championship was 
carried off by the pastors, whose team 
outclassed the best the laymen could 
offer. 

The closing session was held Sunday 
morning, when the Leadership Educa- 
tion certificates were presented during 
the church school hour. The Rev. F. P. 
Madsen delivered the sermon at the 
Chief Service. 
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Summer Assemblies and Camps of the 


Synod of Ohio 


An excellent program marked the 
twentieth annual Lakeside Summer 
School for the Synod of Ohio, July 14- 
20, at Lakeside-on-Lake Erie. Al- 
though the attendance was consider- 
ably less than former years, due to the 
increased working conditions and 
shortened vacation periods, a fine spirit 
dominated the school. Classes were 
taught by Dr. Paul H. Heisey, the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, Dr. Edwin Moll, 
the Rev. D. T. Holland, Mrs. J. H. L. 
Trout, Mrs. H. C. Bechtolt, and Miss 
Susan Glatz. Dr. E. E. Flack, dean of 
Hamma Divinity Seminary, conducted 
the Bible Hour, and Mr. Reinartz spoke 
at the daily general assemblies. The 
Rev. J. W. Frease served as dean, and 
the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert as chaplain. 

An integral part of the school is the 
“Institute for Lutheran Church Music,” 
offering studies in organ, choirs, and 
Lutheran music, especially the chorale. 
A choir laboratory was conducted daily 
by Prof. Oscar Lyders, director of the 
School of Music, Midland College. Prof. 
Silas Boyd of the Wittenberg School of 
Music, conducted the class in Junior 
Choirs; the Rev. Frederick Otto, di- 
rector of the Music Institute, had the 
class on Lutheran Music; and Mr. 
Walter Holtkamp of Cleveland, organ 
architect and builder, and the Rev. 
Herman Gilbert led discussions in the 
afternoon periods. 

The banquet was returned to this 
year’s program, and Dr. Paul C. White 
of New York was the speaker. He 
preached the Sunday morning sermon 
in the absence of President Sittler. 


The Lutheran Boys’ Camp 


The Lutheran Boys’ Camp of the 
Synod of Ohio held its seventeenth an- 
nual session at the new camp site, pur- 
chased in June by the synod, at Mans- 
field, Ohio, July 6 to 19. Thirty-nine 
boys from all parts of the state gath- 
ered at this beautiful spot to help in- 
augurate its use as a Lutheran Youth 
Camp. 

The camp contains seventeen acres, 
just off Route 42, between Mansfield 
and Ashland. The portable cabins 
which were used in the work of the 
camp at Marblehead, Ohio, were moved 
to this spot and set up permanently. 
In addition to the cabins, used for 
sleeping, the large lodge which was 
already on the camp site served as 
dining hall, kitchen, and office. Im- 
provements necessary to get the camp 
in shape for this year were made pos- 
sible by Mansfield men. 

The following staff, under the direc- 
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tion of the Rev. James L. Keyser, Orr- 
ville, Ohio, supervised activity in. all 
departments: Pastors James R. Bald- 
win, Franklin; Alfred Updegraff, Pauld- 
ing; William Pifer, Steubenville; Paul 
E. Plasterer, Marysville; Seminarians 
Carl Coad and Edward Dinkle. In ad- 
dition, Richard Veitinger, Beach City, 
Ohio, best all-round camper of 1940, 
served as Junior Counselor. 

Of special interest to the campers 
was the building of a permanent chapel. 
A site was selected in a woody spot off 
from the center of the camp and altar, 
chancel and nave were erected. Made 
entirely of saplings, this chapel added 
greatly to the success of the camp. 
Vespers each evening were conducted 
by Chaplain Baldwin, with others of 
the staff serving as the preachers. 

Indian craft, swimming, athletics, 
leather-working, photography and dra- 
matics, were the chief activities. The 
religious program, under Chaplain 
Baldwin, included not only vespers, but 
a morning watch period, cabin devo- 
tions, and classes in Bible and related 
subjects taught by the staff members. 

With this camp as a permanent site, 
youth activity in the Synod of Ohio 
enters a new phase of endeavor. While 
it could only be made available to the 
campers for two weeks this year, it is 
the hope of all, campers, staff, and the 
Committee on Young People’s Work, 


The Long Lake Summer School 


Tue Long Lake Summer School in 
Illinois, promoted by groups of the 
Illinois and Wartburg Synods, had a 
fine school July 20-26. The enrollment 
of students for the entire week was 177; 
the daily registrations numbered 99, 
and several hundred more attended the 
opening Sunday afternoon and the eve- 
ning services. 

Dr. Rudolph Schulz, president of 
Carthage College, spoke at the opening 
rally of Luther Leaguers Sunday after- 
noon, where several hundred young 
folks were gathered, many of whom 
stayed for the entire week. The Rev. 
Roger Imhoff represented the college. 

Dr. Paul Anspach from China gave 
splendid Missionary Miniatures each 
day at assembly periods and spoke 
Sunday night on “Our Lutheran 
Church in China,” and on Tuesday 
night on “Christ and Crisis in China.” 
His messages were filled with clear, 
living testimony to the worth of our 
mission work in China. © 


that the summer of 1942 will finda full | 
summer’s program available there. Old 
and new campers alike agreed that 
here is a natural setting for such * # 
activity. j 


Fourth Chautauqua Lutheran 
Assembly and Girls’ Camp 
Two hundred forty-two persons, in- 
cluding twenty girls from the Girls’ 
Camp, registered for the fourth Lu- | 
theran Assembly held at the Miami | 
Valley Chautauqua Grounds near 
Franklin, Ohio, June 23-27. Dr. Ralph — 
H. Long of New York City delivered |} 
the opening address Monday evening. ;] 
Morning devotions were conducted by | 
the chaplain, the Rev. James Baldwin, | 
with Dr. Edwin Moll of the Board of — 
Foreign Missions, bringing the mes- | 
sages. Departing somewhat from the — qi 
assembly plan, group meetings were set 
up this year for one hour of the morn- 
ing, and another in the afternoon for 
pastors, missionary societies and young | 
people. Two assembly lectures daily — 
were given by Dr. Moll and the Rev. | 
John Rilling, the former on “World | 
Lutheranism,” the latter on “The Ser- — q 
mon on the Mount.” Morning and Night | 
Watches were in charge of the Rev. | 
Carveth Mitchell of Columbus. My 
The ten days’ Girls’ Camp under the } 
direction of Misses Hulda Sallee and |} 
Ann Wagenalls was held on the Chau- t | 
tauqua Grounds, the girls participating i 
in some of the sessions of the As- | 
sembly. Theirs was a typical camp with | 
all the studies and projects that help | 
develop the lives and characters of girls | 
12 to 16 years old. 


Miss Ruth Juram, promotional see- | 
retary for the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, directed the missions hour with | 
the women in a very helpful and inter- 

esting way, and in addition gave one — 
afternoon to practical demonstration of |} 
materials and methods. 


Credit Courses | 
Miss Carrie Anderson of Luther we | 
lege and Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, secretary i 
of the Parish and Church School 
Board, taught credit courses in “Way | 
of Teaching” and “Teaching Old Testa- 
ment.” Dr. Charles L. Venable taughy i 
an elementary course, oil 
stitutes Success.” A boak of his au-— 
thorship entitled, “The Problem of 
Success,” will be published this fall. ari 
The Rev. K. Bruno Neumann di- % 
rected the general Youth Hour in an — 
interesting and profitable manner. 


| 
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| himself in the light of the week’s teach- 
' ing, seal it and address it. During the 
| first part of Friday night’s program, 
under “My Resolutions,” the letters 
were dropped in the box, to be mailed 
by the dean of the school just before 
New Year. Under the second part of 
the program, “My Purification,’ the 
weeds and hindrances of their lives 
were written on paper and cast in the 
blazing bonfire. The third part of the 
program was “My Consecration,” at 
which time all were urged silently to 
consecrate themselves to some definite 
_ Christian work, think about it, pray 
about it, and then finally, maybe talk 
with their pastor about it, that it might 
become a living reality in their lives. 
Dr. H. Grady Davis of Chicago Lu- 
‘theran Seminary, directed the music 
of the school and gave a series of Bible 
studies each evening under the title, 
“Jesus’ Secrets of Success.” These were 
especially helpful. 
_ The Children’s Department was un- 
der the leadership of Miss Caroline 
Pieper and Mrs. Charles Venable. 
The Rev. Lyman Grimes of Gary, 
Ind., made a very helpful contribution 
‘to the program in “Training the Con- 


' gregation in Financial Faithfulness.” 


Perhaps the outstanding contribution 
to the school was that made by Dr. 
Russell Dicks of Chicago, co-author 
with Richard Dicks, of the book, “The 
Art of Ministering to the Sick,’ and 
author of “And Ye Visited Me,” and 
other books. His subject was “Train- 
ing Parish Callers.” He is a genius in 
his field. He was deeply appreciated 
because of his scientific thoroughness 
combined with deep evangelical con- 
viction. 


Board Members and Officers 

‘At the association meeting Friday 
afternoon, the board members were 
elected as follows: Dr. Charles L. Ven- 
able, Pastors George J. Curran, Albert 
Keck, Jr., and Albert Schnake, Mr. 
William Jackle, Mr. Bert Stallman and 
Mrs. L. F. Meyer. The Rev. Arthur 
Neumann and the Rev. David Kabele 
are members of the Board by appoint- 
ment from the Wartburg and Illinois 
Synods. 

Officers were elected: the Rev. 
George J. Curran, president; Dr. 
Charles L. Venable, vice-president; 
William Jackle, secretary; the Rev. 
Arthur Neumann, treasurer; Dr. Walter 
D. Spangler, dean. 


A PLACE of beauty and peace is 
Winona Lake, Ind., where for thirty- 
seven years the Winona Interdenom- 
inational Summer School of Missions 
has been held. What inspiration, joy, 
fellowship, and a real desire to live 
‘and give one gets in mingling with 
those of other denominations and 
studying the same books. 

One of our Lutheran girls from Ohio, 
who has attended all the outstanding 


_ interdenominational schools in the 


United States, was thrilled with Win- 


| ona. She said, “The atmosphere, spirit, 


and fellowship were comparable to 
Northfield, Mass.” 


Faculty Outstanding 
Mrs. Dan Brummit, world traveler, 
_ author of two books and much in de- 


' mand as instructor of mission study 
IE Eons in the U. S. A., taught the Home 


ission book, “Christian Roots of 
7 


_ Democracy in America,” a timely book 
in this day. 

Mrs. J. P. White, instructor of the 
Foreign Mission Book, “A Christian 
Imperative,” is editor of ‘“Woman’s 

_ Missionary Magazine” of the United 
_ Presbyterian Church and was a mis- 
sionary to Egypt. 

Dr. Caroline Palmer, teacher of Eng- 
lish Bible at Biblical Seminary, New 
York City, was instructor in “The Book 
of Acts.” 

Miss Janet Gilbert, 


instructor in 


\ 
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Methods, was Dean of Young Women. 

Mrs. A. H. Roseen, adviser of the 
Young Women’s Department, vice- 
president of Chicago Conference Mis- 
sionary Society, instructor of Young 
Women’s Home Book, “Author of 
Liberty.” 

Miss Lois Kingan, principal of Girls’ 
School, Benha, Egypt, of the United 
Presbyterian Board, instructor of For- 
eign Young Women’s Book, “The Seed 
and the Soil.” 

Saturday evening, June 21, was 
given over to a lecture with motion 
pictures by Dr. Robert Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern District of 
the American Bible Society. He spoke 
on “The Romance of the Book.” The 
pictures showed the different stages of 
compiling, printing, and binding the 
Bible. 

Work was interspersed with play. 
Thursday evening was banquet night 
with community singing. Mrs. J. N. 
Rodeheaver gave the address on “The 
Church, School, and Home” and 
showed how vital they are to carry out 
the Defense Program. She then intro- 
duced a native-born Chinese, Vera 
Shen, student at the Baptist Seminary, 
Chicago, who talked on “How I Be- 
came a Christian.” 

June 21 to 28 came too swiftly to a 
close—a week of inspiration, joy, fel- 
lowship, and peace. 

IRENE Krauss BosserMAN, Cor. Sec. 
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DR. JOHN L. ROTHROCK 

has remembered his alma mater, Get- 
tysburg College, with a cash subscrip- 
tion of $50,000 for the new chapel that 
is being erected on the campus. Dr. 
Rothrock is a member of the class of 
1885, and received his degree in med- 


John L. Rothrock, M.D. 


icine at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He practiced medicine in St. Paul, 
Minn., 1890-1931. 

He studied in Leipsic, Berlin, Prague 
and Vienna 1893-94; established the 
first Bacteriological Laboratory in St. 
Paul, and was assistant health commis- 
sioner and bacteriologist of the City of 
St. Paul 1896-98. He has been instruc- 
tor in pathology and gynecology in the 
University of Minnesota, and later as- 
sistant professor of gynecology in the 
same institution. He has contributed 
numerous professional articles to mag- 
azines and textbooks. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 

is fortunate in being the only Lu- 
theran college with an ROTC (Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps) unit,” writes 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president of 
this institution of learning. 

Gettysburg trains for leadership in 
National Defense through its optional 
ROTC courses. By enrolling in these 
the student renders a patriotic service 
to his country and prepares himself for 
greater usefulness both as a soldier 
and as a leader. 

Advantages offered to those taking 
the advanced ROTC courses includes: 
Government pay of approximately $200 
during the college course; deferment 
from selective service until graduation, 
entrance into service as a second lieu- 
tenant with pay of about $165 per 
month. 
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Vive ‘See Viens 


NORWEGIAN SEAMEN’S MISSION ESTABLISHED 
Halifax Congregation Observes Anniversary 


Juty 9 the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion at Halifax celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the church building. The congregation 
was organized in January 1915, and 
worshiped in a hall until July 9, 1916, 
when the present building was ded- 
icated. The church celebrated this 
momentous event by holding a service 
in the evening, which was conducted 
by Pastor Conrad. The president and 
secretary of synod, Pastors Whitteker 
and Monk, brought greetings. The Rev. 
B. Hindall, pastor of the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Mission of Halifax, was pres- 
ent with a number of his fellow-coun- 
trymen and spoke at the service. After- 
wards a social hour was spent in the 
school room, following which the ladies 
of the church served refreshments. 


On the fourth Sunday evening of 
June a special service was held in 
Grace Church, First South, when sev- 
eral gifts were dedicated by the pastor, 
the Rev. George Innes. The gifts were: 
a Christian flag and the Union Jack, 
donated by Mrs. Dawson Acker; a pul- 
pit lamp from Mrs. Abbott Beck in 
memory of her husband; a prayer book 
and the Occasional Service Book from 
Mrs. James Jennings in memory of her 
husband. The pastor spoke briefly on 
the merits of beautifying the House 
of the Lord, and pointed out that all 
embellishments in the church which 
tend to induce a more earnest spirit 
of worship serve a rightful purpose 
therein. 


Norwegians in Nova Scotia 

Not so long ago Camp Norway at 
Lunenburg celebrated what was known 
as Constitution Day in Norway, a day 
which marked the gaining of Norway’s 
independence from Denmark. On that 
day a special inspection was held at 
the camp, which was followed by the 
entire company parading to Zion Lu- 
theran Church for a special service. 
Pastor Innes extended greetings and 
emphasized the fact that while for the 
time being the Norse people are prac- 
tically without a country, the good will 
and courtesy extended them on every 
hand in this country have brought about 
a close bond of sympathy and under- 
standing between the two peoples. The 
Commander of the Eastern Division of 
the Norwegian Navy gave an address 
in Norwegian, which stressed the mean- 
ing of the day to all Norwegians. He 
asserted that while the people of Nor- 
way are forbidden to hold any observ- 
ance of that day, they, in company with 
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others in Canada, were: able to cele- 
brate the day fittingly. The service was 
followed by a luncheon at Camp Nor- 
way. At this function the commander 
of the camp addressed the gathering, 
and a greeting was formulated to be 
cabled to their king, Haakon VII. 


The Norwegian Government has also 
opened a Seamen’s Mission in the city 
of Halifax for the benefit of merchant 
seamen. This consists of a cafeteria 
and reading room, and a hall where 
religious services can be held in their 
own language. Recently the Rev. B. 
Hindall arrived in Halifax to take 
charge of the mission, and is carrying 
on this worthy work, so necessary for 
the men who are far away from home 
and all that they hold dear. Resurrec- 
tion Church at Halifax is co-operating 
with Pastor Hindall in doing every- 
thing that can be done for the comfort 
of the men while they are in port. 


Miss Shirk Tells of Japan 


The twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the synod was held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Rose Bay, June 25. The 
theme of the convention was “Thy 
Kingdom Come.” The convention 


WA leghany Cor erence Vows 


~ A NEW CONGREGATION AND IMPROVEMENTS TO OLD CHURCH | 


THe members of St. John’s Church, 
Clearfield, honored their pastor and his 
wife, Dr. and Mrs. E. Roy Hauser, on 
the eve of their silver wedding anni- 
versary at a congregational banquet the 
evening of June 27. It was a pleasant 
surprise to the occupants of the par- 
sonage as they were ushered into the 
church social rooms, which had been 
decorated as a summer garden. 

“The Rev. Elwood L. Hauser, nephew 
of the couple and pastor of the Jerome 
Boswell Charge, was master of cere- 
monies. Beautiful bouquets were pré- 
sented to Mrs. Hauser and wedding 
bells and cakes were much in evidence. 
Paul A. Deitzel and the Rey. Maurice 
M. Smeal, members of the congrega- 
tion, were the evening speakers and 
presented the happy couple with a chest 
of silver. It was truly a happy evening, 
long to be remembered, for the parson- 
age family and for St. John’s people. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hauser arermost faithful 


THE LUTHERAN | 


opened with the Service and Holy | 


Communion, the sermon being preached | 
by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president 
of synod. Many interesting and impor- | 
tant matters were dealt with in the 
business sessions. Mrs. Arch Mader of 
Mahone Bay was elected president for 
the coming year. The special speaker 
was Miss Helen Shirk, returned mis- 
sionary from Japan, who spoke at the 
afternoon and evening sessions. At the 
Vesper Service, which was conducted 
by the Rev. Paul Eydt, the Rose Bay |} 
Society presented a pageant entitled | 
“Untouchables.” 


Personal 


The Rev. Paul Eydt of the Conquerall 
Parish and the Rev. James Dauphinee 
of the Northfield Parish are spending 
their vacations in Ontario, and while 
there attended the convention of the 


Luther League of America in Kitch- j | 
ener; early in July. The Rev. C. H. | 


Whitteker of Bridgewater will spend 
August visiting his home in Ontario. 


After the convention of synod held 
at First South, the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Bagger and his family spent a few more 
weeks in our midst, taking a cottage at 
Sunnybrook. Dr. Bagger preached in 
a number of the churches during his 
visit. The Rev. and Mrs. Harold Crouse 
and son of York, Pa., spent a short va- 
cation at his home in Lapland, and 
preached in the churches of the Con- | 
querall Parish. The Rev. Woodrow | 
Clinger of Williamsport, Pa., accom- } 
panied Pastor Crouse on his visit. 
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in their work for Christ and others and_ |} 


are loved by all who know them. 


The Rev. George A. Clark of Jersey 


Shore, a member of this year’s gradu- | 


ating class of Gettysburg Seminary, |} 
has taken up his duties as pastor of the 
Karthaus Charge in Clearfield County. | 
Pastor Clark and Miss Maxine Reitz 
of Jerome were united in marriage 
June 30, at the Jerome Church by the 
bride’s pastor, the Rev. Elwood Hauser, 
assisted by the bridegroom’s brother, 
the Rey. Robert R. Clark of Hazleton. 


Both these young people have served — 


as counselors at the Leadership Train- 
ing Camp at Biglerville and Mrs. Clark, 


before her marriage, served as Life — 


Service secretary of the Johnstown 
District Luther League. They have the 
best wishes of many friends for suc- 
cess and happiness in their work at 


Karthaus. 
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The Rev. W. Morgan Edwards of 
Johnstown took up his duties as pastor 
of Luther Memorial Church, West 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 1. Mr. Morgan 
has been a member of Grace Church, 
Johnstown, the Rev. J. A. Brosius, pas- 
tor. He was graduated from Susque- 
hanna University in 1938 and from 
Gettysburg Seminary this past May. 
He succeeds the Rev. Dr. Julius F. 
Seebach, now retired, and he and Mrs. 
Edwards will reside in the parsonage 
on South Fifty-second St. 


Westmont-Southmont Mission 


-The new Lutheran congregation be- 
ing established for residents of the 
Westmont-Southmont area,near Johns- 


| _ town, will be known as Christ Church. 


‘At a recent congregational meeting a 
constitution was formulated. The new 
group is being sponsored by the Board 
of Missions, under the direction of Dr. 
Calvin P. Swank, superintendent of 
‘missions of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. A women’s organization has 
been formed and a young people’s pro- 


| gram has been inaugurated. 


The Rev. Francis A. Daehling of 


' Philadelphia has been named pastor in 


‘charge of the congregation and is active 


in the new work. He succeeds the Rev. 
Robert J. Keeler, who organized the 
new congregation and who has returned 


' to his pastoral duties at Folcroft, Pa. 


Pastor Daehling is a graduate of Get- 
‘tysburg College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary. For two years he served as 
assistant pastor of Christ Church, Up- 


per Darby. 


The Johnstown Lutheran Day com- 
mittee has decided to hold this popu- 
lar outing again in 1942. Last year such 
a union outing of the Johnstown dis- 
trict Lutheran groups was inaugurated 
and a most successful day was enjoyed 
at Idlewild Park, near Ligonier, by 
approximately 7,000 persons. This year 
a similar day was held at the same 
place and drew an even larger crowd. 


- The Lutherans of the Johnstown area 


deserve much credit for such an ex- 
pression of Christian and Lutheran fel- 
lowship and co-operative effort. The 


1942 Lutheran Day will be sponsored 


by the Lutheran Men’s League of 


Johnstown. 


There were many Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools in the Conference this 


| summer and much fine work was done; 


all of which is indicative of interest in 
the growing youth of our Church. One 
such school that interested us was at 


First Church, Windber, the Rev. Ralph 


I. Shockey pastor. First Church, for- 
merly of the Augustana Synod, became 
a member of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod three years ago, and under the 
fine leadership of Pastor Shockey and 
the co-operation of his people this 


ie 


ne 


small congregation has been enjoying 
a happy and successful church life. 
Eighty-three children were enrolled in 
the school and appropriate closing ser- 
vices were held. This congregation also 
enjoyed the visit of Sister Jane Wirt 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Bloomsburg, 
who presented the Deaconess cause. 


In Altoona Area 


With the increased industrial activ- 
ity throughout the Conference terri- 
tory we notice a number of congrega- 
tions making efforts to improve church 
properties, many of which are long 
overdue. Such improvement work is 
especially noted in the Altoona section. 
Bethany Church, the Rev. Paul Reaser 
pastor, recently repaired the organ and 
remodeled the front of the sanctuary 
in order to provide an adequate space 
for the choir. St. Paul’s congregation, 
the Rev. John Barnes pastor, occupied 
their re-decorated church August 3. 
First Church, Altoona, the Rev. Luke 
H. Rhoads pastor, is making extensive 
repairs to the exterior of the building. 
Grace Church of the same city, the 
Rev. Max Huddle pastor, has planned 
for the re-decoration of the interior of 
their edifice. The people of St. John’s 
Church, East Juniata, the Rev. R. E. 
Smith pastor, are contemplating re- 
painting their building before fall. 
Trinity Church, Juniata, of which the 
writer is pastor, has been undergoing 
a complete program of interior and ex- 
terior improvements and expect to be 
ready for re-dedication and the fifty- 
fifth anniversary services by October 1. 


Re-dedication services at both morn- 
ing and evening hours were enjoyed by 
St. Matthew’s congregation of Saxton, 
the Rev. Jerome Guss pastor, July 27. 
Holy Communion was administered at 
the morning service and new members 
were received. After a half hour organ 
recital the Vesper Service was in 
charge of the pastor and the sermon, 
“The Glory of the Church,” was de- 
livered by the Rev. A. W. Ahl, Ph.D., 
of Susquehanna University at Selins- 
grove. 

A number of improvements have 
been made to the church and parson- 
age and a number of memorials were 
placed in the church for the service. 
The sanctuary and Sunday school 
rooms have been re-decorated, new 
lights in Sunday school rooms, Com- 
mon Service Books, rest room, cement 
driveway, windows repaired, new 
hymn board, pipe organ repaired, choir 
railing, altar lights and exterior re- 
pairs give this congregation an im- 
proved property. The memorials in- 
clude, altar cross, altar cloths, pulpit 
Bible, American and Christian flags, 
candelabra, an altar painting, and Lu- 
theran Church marker. The improve- 
ments cost $2,500. 
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The Mountaineer 
By A. B. LEAMER 


The Luther League of the Synod of 
West Virginia was well represented at 
the great convention held in Kitchener, 
Canada. Their report indicates that the 
young people of our Church are carry- 
ing on in their usual excellent way. 
One of the things that impressed us has 
been the earnestness and thoughtful- 
ness of the Leaguers in considering and 
planning for their task as the coming 
church. They manifest a vision that 
might, with good returns, be emulated 
by the so-called leaders of the church, 
for their whole motive seems to be for 
efficiency and accomplishment. We are 
expecting a fine presentation from our 
delegation that was headed up by our 
secretary of Christian Education, the 
Rev. D. E. Kinsler. 


Our Edgewood Congregation at 
Wheeling, the Rev. Merle W. Boyer, 
Ph.D., pastor, is issuing a very inter- 
esting quarterly as well as weekly bul- 
letin. It is evident that they believe in 
the value of printer’s ink, for they are 
already realizing on their efforts in in- 
creased interest as well as a growing 


attendance upon their services. An in- 


formed congregation is a working and 
a supporting congregation. Too many 
of us fail to appreciate this fact. 


The Brotherhood has secured the 
service of the Charleston Chorus Choir 
for their evening at Jackson’s Mill. 
They will sing the Sanctus from the St. 
Cecilia Mass as a part of the service. 
The Hon. Martin A. McGrory of Wash- 
ington is to be the speaker. This is the 
Brotherhood’s contribution to the serv- 
ice of the church meeting in its annual 
convention August 24-28. 


Vacation Bible Schools 


have been successfully conducted in 
many of our parishes. New schools 
were added to the list this year, for 
which we are grateful. Our rural con- 
gregations are having unusual re- 
sponses from their efforts, and give us 
the thrill of increasing, interested and 
growing attendance. Two weeks of in- 
tensive Bible study pays large div- 
idends both in knowledge and in the 
building of zeal in Christian life and 
service. Some of our rural pastors are 
using hours in the district schools for 
teaching the Bible, giving one or two 
hours each week to this work. Here is 
a fine opportunity. Some of our urban 
churches are joining in local plans for 
weekday instruction in the public 
schools and report that this winter will 
give them their opportunity for such 
training periods. The City of Wheeling 
has had such schools for several years 
and are doing a splendid work under 
their united program. 
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CONGREGATIONS IN PITTSBURGH SYNOD OBSERVE 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARIES 


ERIE again appears with note of the 
eightieth anniversary of Luther Memo- 
rial Church, E. M. Gearhart, D.D., pas- 
tor. The news of this which came re- 
cently comments on the Palm Sunday 
services as the choice of occasion and 
of the very splendid day the pastor 
and people enjoyed. Numerous gifts 
were presented in recognition of the 
anniversary: extensions to the altar 
retable, a gift of the King’s Daughters 
Class in memory of Mrs. F. H. Schutte; 
vesper lights from Mrs. B. D. Schau- 
decker; pastor’s robe from the Women’s 
Aid Society; choir robes and envelope 
racks from Miss M. Louise Crouch; fair 
linen for the altar, gift of the Misses 
Zoe I. and Jeannettina Hirt. 


St. Andrew’s, Brownsville, adds a 
fifteenth to recent anniversary celebra- 
tions, with a large amount of volunteer 
work from the members cheering Pas- 
tor I. N. Dundore. 


At St, Peter’s, North East, the Rev..: 
Paul E. Walthour pastor, celebrated its 
forty-fifth anniversary June 1 with 
special services addressed by L. A. 
Malmberg, D.D., of Thiel College. 


St. John’s, Girard, the Rev. L. R. 
Fox pastor, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary in May, P. H. R. Mullen, 
D.D., preaching the sermons. There is 
a note attached to the report of this 
event—the comment that the structure 
used by this congregation is ninety-six 
years old. It has recently been recon- 
ditioned and the beauty of the building 
is a matter of admiration from all who 
see it. 


Pastor John H. Deutschlander, re- 
porter from the German Conference, 
sends a report on the eleventh anni- 
versary of St. Peter’s Church, Detroit, 
Mich., the Rev. John Teutsch pastor. 
This is another of the splendid Saxon 
congregations which have inspired us 
all by their progress. St. Peter’s has 
determined to begin the erection of 
the complete church unit this summer; 
it is now worshiping in a basement unit 
built when Pastor Teutsch entered 
upon mission work in that field. 


From Ellwood City 


Trinity Church, F. H. Daubenspeck 
pastor, in the thriving industrial city 
of Ellwood, sends along a fine picture 
of their redecorated church interior. 
The Mount Hope congregation of the 
same parish also has completed a re- 
decorating job, all this work being 
donated by the members. 


By L. W. Rupp 


Christ Church, West Newton, the 
Rey. J. R. Nicholas pastor, has ded- 
icated a set of twenty-one Deagan or- 
gan chimes as a memorial to Mrs. 
Susan M. Nicholas, given by her four 


Trinity Church, Ellwood City, Pa. 


children. John J. Myers, D.D., secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Synod, preached 
the sermon suitable to the occasion. 


East Conference reporter, Pastor 
C. W. Pryor, Jr., turns in a summary 
of additions to equipment and other 


items: Hebron Church, Leechburg, re- 
ceived an altar cross from Mr. and Mrs, _ 
Charles Schall in memory of their | 
daughter, Ruth Elizabeth. St. Michael’s, 
Brick Church Parish, one hundred 
fifteen Parish School Hymnals. First 
Church, Vandergrift, was given an — 
American flag by Mrs. J. D. Olinger, | 
and a Christian flag by Mrs. William |} 
Norberg. First Church, Leechburg, — 
and Apollo held excellent parent-and- 
children dinners. First Church, Van-— 
dergrift, held a congregational recep- 
tion after the Easter accession. From — 
July 14 to August 9 this congregation — 
will conduct the ninth annual season 
of its Woakhanna Leadership Training — 
Camps, located on Crooked Creek, |} 
seven miles east of Vandergrift. The |) 
camp committee recently bought the | 
camp grounds, which are equipped — 
with cabins, mess hall, kitchen, and j} 
other camp structures, Pastor S. S. | 
Shaulis is.camp director; Mrs. Shauligtit Hi 
is camp matron, ii, 


There have been excellent efforts at | 
debt reductions in this Conference: a_ | 
$1,200 Pentecostal aim at First Church, — 
Leechburg; a three-pointed reduction 
at Apollo: $435 from the Lenten box | 
offering, $400 from a “friend of the | 
church,” payment of half the interest |) 
and purchase of $800 in church bonds © 
by a Working Circle of the women. | 
The same congregation is operating a 
group leader program, with twenty 
groups stressing church attendance “a 
benevolent giving. Spring Church, | 
the Apollo Parish, is making 100 Bs 
cent apportionment payments and ex-_ 
pects to keep the same percentage | 
throughout the year. dq 


Potisvdlle Conference 1. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AT TAMAQUA 


LayMeEN who take a real pride in the 
efficiency and fruitfulness of their con- 
gregation are an inspiration to pastor 
and people. We take pleasure in salut- 
ing Mr. Frank L. Brown of St. John’s, 
Auburn, Pa., for his service in spread- 
ing the news of the good work done 
in that active and growing parish. The 
news items of the Auburn congrega- 
tion in this letter are from his desk. 

St. John’s, of which the Rev. Gilbert 
J. Martin, president of the Pottsville 
Conference, is pastor, was at one time 
the smallest individual. parish in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Now, 
vastly augmented in membership, its 
healthy spiritual state is reflected in 
its benevolence-mindedness: the ap- 
portionment is paid in full. Pastor and 
Mrs. Martin share in responsibility as 
regards Conference activity, for Mrs. 


ews 


By W. Rosert MILLER 


Martin is president of the Conference — ; 
Missionary Society. y 
In this congregation the Children of 
the Church, directed by Mrs. E. Stuart 
Filbert, is one of the most successful — 
organizations. From the membership a_ | 
children’s choir has been formed, which 
made its first appearance on the eve- | 
ning of June 15. The small choristers | 
were garbed in white capes made by | 
the mothers of the children. Mrs. Fil- 
bert, who has been the accomplished — 
leader of the senior choir for a num- | 
ber of years, is to be congratulated on 
this fruitful undertaking. on? 
Council meetings of St. John’s are — 
held at the homes of the members, and 
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| whose talent in flower arrangement 
|| augments the beauty of altar and chan- 
| cel every Sunday. 


| belonging to the Nuremberg Parish, of 
| which the Rev. A. E. Grove, Jr., is the 
devoted pastor, reports many improve- 
| ments. Hight stained glass windows 
have been installed in the Sunday 
| school. In the church auditorium a rose 
| window has been installed at the rear, 
two chancel windows portraying The 
Transfiguration, and eleven side win- 
|| dows attract the reverent attention of 
|| the worshiper. All these windows were 
| subseribed as memorials, and cost ap- 
proximately $1,500. They were made 
| by the Mahon Art Glass Company of 
| Wilkes-Barre. 

In addition to these improvements, 
| the church exterior has been painted. 


A Week of Services 

| Zion Church, Tamaqua, the Rev. 
| Maynard C. Hallock pastor, marked its 
| sixty-fifth anniversary with appro- 
| priate services the week of June 22-29. 
| At the morning service, June 22, the 
| Rey. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of 
| ‘Tue LuruHeran, was the speaker. At the 
| evening service the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
| teicher; president of the Ministerium of 
| Pennsylvania and Adjacent States, de- 
, livered the sermon. 

| June 24, “Sunday School Night,” was 
| marked by a special service. The Rev. 
| G. Elson Ruff, editor of the United 
| Lutheran Publication House, preached 
| the sermon, and the Rev. Gilbert J. 
| Martin, president of the Pottsville Con- 
| ference, extended greetings. 

June 26 the anniversary dinner was 
| the featured event. The social hall was 
| crowded to capacity with 315 present. 
Mr. Charles Gebert, son of the late 
| Rey. Dr. George Gebert, was toast- 
master, and Dr. Luther Harr of Phila- 
| delphia was the chief speaker. 

| Under Pastor Hallock’s able leader- 
| ship the membership of the congre- 
| gation is rapidly increasing and the 
debt reduction program is progressing. 


| | 


| Homecoming Services 
E From the New Ringgold Parish, of 
' which the Rev. Merwyn L. Shelly is 
| pastor, comes news of two homecoming 
|| services held in churches of the parish. 
| Zion Union Church in the Lewistown 
| Valley marked its fifteenth annual 
Homecoming festival June 8 with three 
| services, featuring guest speakers and 
») special music. The Rev. M. C. Hallock, 
| pastor of Zion Church, Tamaqua, was 
_ the speaker at the afternoon service, 
and the Rev. George Kerr, pastor of 
' the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New Philadelphia, spoke in the eve- 
ning. The “Christian Gleaners” pre- 
sented the church with a check for 
is $100 at the morning worship. 


ve 


Mount Zion Church of Zion’s-Grove,~ - 


Barnacle Bill 
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tf If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 


y~ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Comedy. Atale of the water- 


Although marred for most audiences 


Crutches (Fox) 
T. North 
Lynn Roberts 


young reporter fails to 
make good, is fired, returns 
in glory after overcoming 
bandit gang single-handed. 


(MGM) front, with Beery as ingra- by uncouthness, which has virtually 

Wallace Beery tiating loafer, who at long become a Beery trade mark, film con- 

Leo Carill last comes through, justify- tains effective, convincing shots of 

Marjorie Main ing daughter’s faith, by fishing activity. Story element slight. 

V. Weidler leading fishermen against If you can take Beery, fairly enter- 
exploiters. taining. M, 

The Bride Wore Melodrama... Blundering Oft-used plot is handled here even 


more tritely, if possible, than is 
tomary. Awkward, obvious. 


us- 


Jungle Cavalcade 


Travelogue, of a sort. Com- 
pilation of certain shots 
from movies made by Frank 
Buck during several years 
of jungle exploration. 


(RKO) 
Frank Buck 


Some portions are quite hair-raising— 
too exciting, probably, for children. 
Older audiences, however, will find the 
film interesting, informative. ME KY, 


Nevada City 


Western. Stage drivers at 
odds with the coming rail- 
road — but the villain, as 
usual, is a third party with 
selfish reasons for opposing 
“progress.” 


(Rep.) 
“Gabby” Hayes 
Roy Rogers 


The usual western, even to the ride on 
a dynamite-laden train. Average. M, Y 


The Richest Man 


Comedy-Drama. In a small 
town, banker and editor 
earry on feud, which is 
overcome only after towns- 
people have suffered at 
hands of a swindler and one 
feudist is on his deathbed. 


in Town 
(Col.) 

E. Buchanan 
Frank Craven 
Roger Pryor 


Good characterizations, but much of 
action is unmotivated and frequently 
illogical. Situations have pleasant, old- 
fashioned air. Sincere, but rather un- 
developed. M, Y 


The Sweetheart of 


Musical. A college is pulled 


the Campus out of the doldrums by 

(Col.) wholesale enrollment of a 

H. Hilliard swing band, much publicity 

Ruby Keeler and the opening of a night- 

Ozzie Nelson club in the gymnasium. 
and Band 


One might suffer the individual band 
numbers if it were not for the ridicu- 
lous premise on which film rests, the 
poor taste of some of the characteri- 
zations and the utterly silly story. 
Inane. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, The Big 


Store, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 


For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 


Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight 
for Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Meet John Doe, Missing 
Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade. 


June 29 Christ Union Church of this 


writer is pastor, has again reduced its 


parish celebrated “Homecoming Day” 
with three services marked by special 
music. The Rev. Mark G. Wagner, Re- 
formed pastor of the congregation, 
preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
W. Miller Price of Auburn in the after- 
noon. The Schwenk family of Cressona 
provided a special musical program for 
the evening service, with the choir of 
Auburn Reformed Church assisting. 


St. John’s, Ringtown, of which the 


indebtedness, bringing the total reduc- 
tion in a little over four and one-half 
years to approximately $8,600. 

The Second Annual Convention of 
the Luther Leagues of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States, 
held in Christ Church, Hazleton, July 
23, 24 and 25, was of particular interest 
to the Pottsville Conference in that the 
Rev. Luther F. Schlenker, pastor of 
St. John’s, Shenandoah, was chaplain. 
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Wartburg Women in Silver 


Jubilee Convention 


Tue THIRD Young Women’s Congress 
and the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Wartburg Synod took place at St. 
Simon’s Church, Chicago, Ill, C. W. 
Knudten, D.D., pastor, June 24-26. 

An inspiring program, prepared by 
Miss, Caroline Pieper, Lena, Ill., Young 
Women’s secretary, was enjoyed by all 
the young women present. The theme, 
“Instant in Prayer, Fervent in Love, 
Faithful in Service,” was ably pre- 
sented by Miss Ruth Schaefer, Mrs. 
Allan Yakes, and Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt. 
Life of the young women in Japan and 
India was described by the Rev. A. C. 
Knudten, missionary to Japan, and 
Miss Lillith Schwab, missionary to In- 
dia, respectively. The heartfelt sincer- 


Kindergarten to College! 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890. Conducted by Deaconesses. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6-18 
Elementary Grades. Junior and Senior High. 
Accredited. College Preparatory or General Course. 
Scholarship and Character equally emphasized. 


Spacious and well-equipped playgrounds and 
gymnasium. 


For further information call personally or 
send for catalog L 
2200-2400 GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
Rev. E.F.Bachmann,D.D. Sister Margaret Schueder 
Principal Assistant 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced, full-time teacher at the 
head of every department 
OPEN SEPTEMBER 15 
For catalog and information write to the 
president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MARION 
CO RUE Gr. 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous “'blue grass'’ re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 
eral Arts, Pre-library, 
Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Serve 
logue and view book.—H. J, Rhyne, Pres., Box K 
Marion, Va. 


Sa 


ity and enthusiasm of both. speakers 
gave the audience an unforgettable pic- 
ture of our fellow-believers in other 
lands. The Congress decided to give 
financial aid to Miss Elizabeth Huth, 
the Wartburg student deaconess, as 
their project for the coming year. 

The finale of the Congress was the 
banquet, held in the Sunday school 
room, decorated as a rose garden. Mrs. 
H. S. Bechtolt, general statistician of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Women’s Missionary 
Society, was the speaker, her topic be- 
ing, “Faithful in Service.” 

The Women’s Missionary Silver Ju- 
bilee convention began the morning of 
June 25, with the Communion Service. 
The Rey. O. C. Kaitschuk of Chicago 
preached the sermon and the Rev. C. 
W. Knudten, pastor loci, conducted the 
liturgical service. The general theme 
of this convention was, “Steadfast, Un- 
movable, Abounding.” 

A well-prepared and interesting pro- 
gram was conducted by the president, 
Mrs. R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa, 
whose report of good work for the past 
year was joyfully accepted. A decided 
improvement in departmental work 
was shown by the reports of the secre- 
taries. The new secretary of patron, and 
protege work presented an interesting 
playlet, depicting the work in India. 
Four new societies were organized dur- 
ing the year, making a total of 37. 

Miss Lillith Schwab in her address 
to the women gave word pictures of the 
life and literacy of the Christian women 
and mothers of India, comparing them 
to a great pyramid of which the Chris- 
tian women form the base. The Rev. 
and Mrs. A. C. Knudten told further 
interesting facts of our Japanese 
friends. 

Wednesday evening the silver anni- 
versary banquet was held. After an en- 
joyable program, representatives and 
charter members from the six original 
societies were introduced. A silver an- 
niversary service followed at which R. 
R. Belter, D.D., president of the Wart- 
burg Synod, preached a stirring ser- 
mon. All delegates and friends of the 
convention promised to make their 
Love Gifts to the India Centennial 
Fund 100 per cent. 

The following officers were elected 
for the next year: Mrs. R. R. Belter, 
Burlington, Iowa, president; Miss 
Adelia C. Metzger, Springfield, Ill, 
vice-president; Mrs. Wilbert Nodolf, 
Belmont, Wis., recording secretary; 
Miss Irene Musch, Arenzville, Ill., sta- 
tistical secretary and Mrs. M. J. Harder, 
Batesville, Ind., treasurer, 

BrertHA AMEND. 


‘ BROADCASTS ON 


~ Stewardship, has forwarded for pub- 


STEWARDSHIP 


Mr. Artuur P. BLack, executive sec- | 
retary of the Laymen’s Movement for | 


lication in THE LUTHERAN the titles and = 


N. 8B. Casi follows: 
Arthur 180 Limouze, 


over the Gene of the N il be a | 
Broadcasting Company every Monday | 
during August and September. Under } 
the theme, Building on the Rock, he |} 
will discuss the place of Christian | 
Stewardship in the life and work of the 
individual and the church. Listen in 
on WJZ or your Blue Network station. | 
The time is 1.30 P. M., E. D. T., up to | 
September 22 and on E. S. T. after that |} 
date. The talks will be entitled: 
August 


4—What Tomorrow’s Church Rests |) 
Upon a 
11—What Can Money Do? 
18—The Motive of Giving 
25—How America Gives 


September 
1—The Lord’s Acre Plan 
8—The Trusteeship of Time 
15—The Christian Use of Talents 
22—What Do We Mean by Tithing? 
29—The Supreme Stewardship 


STRONG MISSIONARY NOTE IN | 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CONGRESS _ 


Tue fifteenth Young Women’s Mis- | 
sionary Congress of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of Central Pennsyl- _ 
vania Synod convened in St. Paul’s | 
Church, Carlisle, Pa., Harry B. Stock, | | 
D.D., pastor, June 21 and 22. The gen- 
eral ‘heme of the congress was, o- ‘| 
Kingdom Come.” } 

The Saturday afternoon session was | 
called to worship by Emily J. Werner, el 
Ph.D., of the Biblical Seminary, New 
York, who centered her beautiful devo-— 
tional period on “Thy Kingdom Come — 
—Through the Power of Faith.” Mra 
J. W. Light of the hostess society ex- | 
tended a cordial welcome. Mrs. Robert — 
Koons, presiding officer, pressed the | 
guests, including: ei) 

Dr. Emily J. Werner, professor = 
Biblical Seminary, and her Chinese 
guest; Miss Ruth Juram, secretary for | 
promotion,-and Miss Nona Diehl, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the U. L. C. A’s j 
Women’s Missionary Society; Mog | 
H. D. Hoover, Gettysburg, Pa.; Miss 
Katherine Mundorf and Mrs. A. R. | 
Wentz, conference advisors; Mrs. Pauw 
Machetzki, missionary to British — 
Guiana; Mrs. R. M. Dunkelberger, mis- 
sionary to India; Miss Clara Leaman 


; 
7H | 
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| MIDLAND COLLEGE 


OF FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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The Only College of the United Lutheran Church West of the Mississippi 


A LUTHERAN SCHOOL for LUTHERAN YOUTH 


When choosing a college, give yowr school, Midland, your consideration. 
For Information, Write 
THE REV. FRED C. WIEGMAN, D.D., President. 


| missionary to India; Mrs. C. K. Lip- 


pard, missionary to Japan. 
A revision of the constitution as read 


| by Miss Mundorf was adopted, chang- 
|| ing our name from a conference to a 


congress and other changes made 
necessary through action of the 


Women’s Missionary Society of the 


United Lutheran Church in America. 
The Panel Forum conducted by Miss 
Ruth Juram brought out ideas for en- 
larging the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual society. The refreshing India 
Centenary Tea period was brought to 
a close with some scenes in India with 


_ Mrs. R. M. Dunkelberger in charge. 


The fifteenth anniversary dinner with 
Mrs. Paul Machetzki presiding was an 
affair of attractive table decorations, a 
delicious meal, and animated singing. 


| As past presidents reminisced, each in- 


troduced one of our guests, whose il- 


_luminating responses brought us 


‘Frank, Miss Isabelle 


glimpses of their work and ours. 
Presidents: Miss Nona Diehl, Miss 
Katherine Mundorf, Miss R. Claire 
Hoover, Miss 
Emeline Bowman, Mrs. Robert Koons, 
1941 president. 
Guest Responses: Mrs. C. K. Lip- 


| _pard, Mrs. A. R. Wentz, Mrs.. William 
| Janson, Miss Ruth Juram, Mrs. R. R. 
Gresh, Mrs. Machetzki. 


‘The dinner theme, “Thy Kingdom 
come through the Power of Love,” was 
used effectively by Dr. Werner for her 
closing devotional period. 

During Sunday morning worship the 
sermon, “Christ and Crisis in China,” 
was brought by Dr. Paul P. Anspach, 
missionary to China. : 

The afternoon session opened with 
another beautiful worship period by 
Emily J. Werner, Ph.D., who developed 
the theme, “Thy Kingdom Come 
Through the Power of Prayer.” Mrs. 
Lippard addressed the congress on the 
reasons why the Christian Church will 
continue in Japan, pointing out its need 
for our continued interest and prayers. 


Election of Officers 
Mrs. R. R. Gresh, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of West 
Pennsylvania Conference, installed the 
following officers: President, Mrs. 
Robert Koons; vice-president, Mrs. 
Walter Eisenhart; secretary, Miss 
Adelaide Dorsey; treasurer, Mrs. 
/ Charles Neff. 


fe % 
7) 
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The closing worship became a serv- 
ice of reconsecration as Dr. Werner led 
us to new heights in the consideration 
of “Thy Kingdom Come—Through the 
Power of a Surrendered Life.” 

The next congress will meet in 1942 
in Messiah Church, York, Pa. 


Service Continued 


AMONG THE members of the United 
Synod of New York whom that body 
not only esteems highly, but for whom 
it indicates appreciation by repeated 
re-elections to office, is the Rev. Fred- 
erick Noeldeke, German secretary. At 
the recent meeting of the United Synod 
of New York, 184 out of 186 votes cast 
favored retaining him in that office. 


Personals 


William G. Boomhower, D.D., was 
installed as the sixth pastor of the 
Church of the Atonement, Oneonta, 
N. Y., Sunday evening, June 15, by the 
president and vice-president of the 
Eastern Conference of the United 
Synod of New York, the Rev. D. E. 
Fritts of Troy and the Rev. Morris C. 
Skinner of Cobleskill. 

The charge to the pastor was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Frank Wolford of Hart- 
wick Seminary, a close friend of many 
years’ standing. The charge to the con- 
gregation was delivered by Dr. Charles 
W. Leitzell, president emeritus of Hart- 
wick College and president of the 
Synod of New York when Dr. Boom- 
hower served as its secretary. 

(Continued on page 30) 


NEW INNER MISSION CENTER IN DAYTON, OHIO 


A new home for the Lutheran Inner 
Mission was acquired June 6, two 
blocks north of the present location. 
Lack of space has been a problem in 
the work so far. The new home is 44 
feet by 110 feet, and occupies the en- 
tire city lot. There are two stories in 
the front, back of which is a standard 
gymnasium. The offices will be on the 
first floor, over which is an excellent 


chapel and assembly room. The Indus- 
trial Department will use the rear of 
the basement. A kitchen and club room 
for certain kinds of group work can be 
established under the offices. The pur- 
chase price was $6,000, and an addi- 
tional $2,000 will be needed to recon- 
dition the building. However, with the 
sale of the present building, no special 
offerings will be necessary. 
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The Ministers’ Association of One- 
onta participated in the service, which 
brought together many Lutheran pas- 
tors from this section. The music was 
led by the choirs of Atonement Church, 
with Mrs. J. C. McLain at the organ. 
After the service a reception was held 
for Dr. and Mrs. Boomhower. They 
have been warmly received by the con- 
gregation and the community. 

Dr. Boomhower was pastor of Temple 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., prior to tak- 
ing up the work in Oneonta. 


James C. Dickert, a member of the 
Church of the Ascension, Columbia, 
S. C., was ordained to the Lutheran 
ministry Sunday, June 22, in his home 
church. The sermon was preached by 
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Dr. H. S. Petrea of Rock Hill, S. C. 
The Rev. Thomas F. Suber, superin- 
tendent of the synod, conducted the 
service, and the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, 
recording secretary, and Mr. Dickert’s 
pastor presented the candidate for or- 
dination and administered the Holy 
Communion. The rite of ordination was 
performed by the president of synod, 
Dr. Edgar Z. Pence. The other officers 
participated in the service. 

Mr. Dickert was graduated from the 
University of South Carolina in 1938 
and from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Columbia, S. C., in May. 
He has accepted a call to the Liberty 
Parish, Liberty, N. C., and began his 
work there July 1. 


The Rev. H. L. Greenawalt, after 
having served the Bethany-Symnra 
Parish, Batesville, Ind. for eleven 
years, has accepted-a call to the Rock 
Creek Parish, near Logansport, Ind., 
and was installed July 6. 


After a most successful pastorate of 
twelve years at First Church, Mish- 
awaka, the Rev. F. C. Hurst has ac- 
cepted a call to First Church, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Pastor Hurst led his con- 
gregation from a struggling mission to 
self-support in five years. Since 1934, 
First Church, Mishawaka, has shown 
consistent and substantial growth. 


The Rev. Olen A. Peters, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Anderson, Ind., re- 
ports that a class of seventeen young 
people was received into confirmed 
membership of the Church on Whit- 
sunday. One was received by adult 
baptism and sixteen by confirmation. 
The class was under the pastor’s in- 
struction for sixteen months. 


The Rev. Ivan Ross was granted a 
year’s leave of absence by St. John’s 
Church, Napoleon, Indiana. He is serv- 
ing as chaplain with the 113th Quar- 
termaster Regiment, 38th. Division, 
Camp Shelby, Mississippi. Chaplain 
Ross was commissioned April 28, 1941, 
as a first lieutenant in the Chaplains’ 
Reserve Corps. 


Juty 13 was a day of thanksgiving 
for Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio, for 
one of its esteemed sons, Mr. Ivor 
Willis, was ordained to the gospel min- 
istry. Pastor Willis, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, has been called 
to Trinity Churches of Middlepoint 
and Elida, Ohio, as his first parish. 

An added privilege came from the 
courtesy of Dr. Joseph Sittler, retiring 
president of the Ohio Synod, in ap- 
pointing Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., Mr. 
Willis’ pastor, to perform the act of or- 
dination. Dr. Fry’s text was Eph. 3: 8, 
the same text on which his sainted 
father, Dr. Franklin F. Fry, had 
preached at his son’s ordindtion. 


A company of Mr. Willis’ new parish- | 
ioners attended the service, oa 
through to Akron in a motoreade of — 
several cars. 


Parish Deaconess 


Installed 


Tue Rey. J. H. L. Trout, pastor of 


Bethany Church, Cleveland, Ohio, re- — 1 
ports the installation of Sister Havana | 
Amos as parish deaconess June 22. The | 


Rev. Joseph W. Frease, director of Re- 
ligious Education and Young People’s” 


Work in the Synod of Ohio, who was_ |} 


Sister Havana’s pastor for a number of 
years at Beach City, Ohio, assisted in 
the installation service. Before going 
to the Baltimore Motherhouse for 
training, Sister Havana was quite ac- 
tive in the work of her home parish 
and of the Luther League of Ohio, in’ | 
which she held office and important’ 
committee assignments. 

Bethany is one of the fastest grow- 
ing churches in the Synod of Ohio. At 
the beginning of the present pastorate 
it ranked fifty-ninth in communing 
membership among the churches of the 
synod; today it ranks thirteenth. A 
number of parish workers have served 
Bethany during recent years, but Sister 
Havana is the first deaconess. She is 
also the first parish deaconess to serve 
a United Lutheran Church in the 
Cleveland area, and the only Lutheran 
parish deaconess, as far as can be as- 
certained, among the fifty Lutheran 
churches of various synodical connec+_ 
tions in Greater Cleveland. 


Twenty-Five Years 
in the Pastorate 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary of the 
ordination of John I. Meck, D.D., pas- 
tor of Atonement Church, Racine, 
Wis., was observed on the morning of 
June 15. The president of the Synod 
of the Northwest, R. H. Gerberding, 
D.D., preached the sermon. Dr. and 


Mrs. Meck have served Atonement *] 


Church for fifteen years. 

The church council issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “We appreciate their 
faithfulness in the organizational work 
of our church, their graciousness to- 
ward all members, and their Christian 
spirit, which is an inspiration to us.” 

Tuesday evening, June 24, the con- 
gregation helped Dr. and Mrs. Meck 
celebrate their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary at a reception. Pastors C. 
H. Bartsch of Minneapolis and E. R. 
Wicklund of Oshkosh, seminary school- 
mates of Dr. Meck, delivered addresses. 
On this occasion the congregation pre- 
sented a grandfather’s clock to the 
guests of honor. 


_ August 13, 1941 


| TWENTY-FIVE years ago the Rev. 
| Walter Rohde became pastor of St. 
| Luke’s Church, Bronx, N. Y. The mem- 
bers of the congregation welcomed an 
opportunity to show their appreciation 
| of his pastorate, and on June 26 a 
| happy and expectant congregation 
| gathered in a church decorated with 
flowers and silver garlands to greet 
| their pastor as he entered the church 
' preceded by the choir and escorted by 
| friends. The speakers on this occasion 
| were Dr. Samuel Trexler, president, 
| and the Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, Ger- 
| man secretary of the United Synod of 
New York. 
| At the close of the impressive serv- 
| ice in which the choir, with the pas- 
| tor’s daughter at the organ, gave val- 
“uable assistance, a reception was held 
in the church parlors, under the direc- 
tion of the women of the congregation. 
The guests included fellow ministers 
and friends from New York, New Jer- 
‘sey and Pennsylvania. Crowning the 
many tributes of love and esteem 
showered upon Pastor Rohde and his 
family, were the gift of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, a new robe, and a gold watch 
‘| and chain presented by the young 
people. 


A PROGRESSIVE 
~ CONGREGATION 


REGARDLESS of a major improvement 
project of a year ago to the property of 
Woman’s Memorial Church, Pulaski, 
Va., the congregation continues to im- 
prove the plant. The pipe organ has 
been rebuilt, and much needed work 
has been done at the parsonage. Plans 
call for the removal of all indebtedness 
by the end of the current year. In rec- 
ognition of the fourth anniversary of 
the Rev. J. Luther Mauney as pastor 
of this parish, the congregation pre- 
sented him with a new pulpit gown. 
The congregation is in the 100 per cent 
column of apportionment payments. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ENTERED INTO REST 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of the 
news of the death of Madame Henri 
Bach (nee Gladstone) at the home of 
her son, Charles Henri Bach, Colombes 
(Seine), France, May 6, in her eighty- 
third year. Mrs. Bach was the widow 
of Dr. Henri Bach, Inspecteur of the 
Paris Lutheran Church from 1919 to 
1924. 
| Mrs. Bach accompanied her husband 
' on a visit to America in 1923, and thus 
became acquainted with the Luther- 
anism of the western hemisphere. After 
the death of Dr. Bach, she occasionally 
wrote from Paris concerning the Lu- 
_theranism of France. 


ue 


Mr. George Kleitz, a well-known 
jeweler in Wilmington, Del., and a 
highly esteemed Lutheran layman in 
the state, died suddenly July 25 of a 
heart attack at his summer home at 
Charlestown, Md. 

Mr. Kleitz had for many years taken 
a leading part in the work of the Lu- 
theran Church in the City of Wilming- 
ton and in that section of the country. 
He was especially active in Brother- 
hood cireles, and was a member of Zion 
Lutheran Church. 

Funeral services were held, with his 
pastor, the Rev. Sterling F. Bashore, 
officiating. Interment took place in Riv- 
erview Cemetery. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Harvey Walter Bender 


was born at Bendersville, Pa., November 7, 
1863, and died at his home there July 28, 1941. 
He was the son of Cornelius and Anna (Jacobs) 
Bender. He was graduated from Central Penn- 
sylvania College (Albright) in 1894 and from 
Gettysburg Seminary in 1898. He was licensed 
by the West Pennsylvania Synod in 1897 and 
was ordained by this synod in 1898. 

He was pastor at Dickinson, Pa., 1898-1901; 
New Chester, 1901-1906; Philipsburg, 1906-1907; 
Schellsburg, 1907-1914; Lilly, 1914-1923; St. 
John’s, Juniata, 1923-1934. He then retired to 
Bendersville, where he took an active interest 
in_ local church work until his last illness. 

Mr. Bender married Lulu Musser Schoch, 
July 21, 1898. Mrs. Bender died in 1926. He is 
survived by an adopted daughter, Mrs. Lois 
Baumgardner. 

The funeral service was held in Bethlehem 
Church, Bendersville, July 30, in charge of Dr. 
M. Roy Hamsher. president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, assisted by Dr. Harvey 
D. Hoover and Dr. H. C. Alleman of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, the latter preaching the ser- 
mon from Ecclesiastes 7:8. Interment was 
made in the church cemetery. 

_Pastor Bender exemplified the best tradi- 
tions of the humble, faithful pastor, beloved 
for his kindly Christian character and _ his 
patient fidelity to his trusts. H. C. Alleman. 


The Rev. James Johnson Chambers 


was born September 20, 1870, in Chicago, IIl., 
later moving to Chapman, Kan., where he began 
his early schooling. He attended Midland Col- 
lege and Western Seminary which were then 
located at Atchison, Kan. 
tion he embarked on a career of teaching 
school before entering the ministry. 

On Christmas Day 1894 he married Minnie 
Jane Callister at Carlton, Kan. He then took 
up the work of the ministry, serving in Kan- 
sas and Missouri until 1907, at which time he 
moved to Alpaugh, Calif. Here he divided his 
time between the work of the ministry and a 
small fruit ranch. In 1920 he moved to Visalia, 
Calif., from which city he was called to become 
pastor of First Church, Fresno, Calif. He ac- 
cepted the call but maintained his residence 
at Visalia. In January 1926, while driving to 
his home from a service in Fresno, he was 
seriously injured in an auto accident and left 
in a crippled condition that compelled him to 
retire from the active ministry, although he 
maintained his membership in First Church and 
was always interested in its affairs and in the 
work of the California Synod. Z 

He entered into Life June 12, 1941, while at 
the family home in Visalia, Calif. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, five sons and three daugh- 
ters. The funeral service was held June 16, 
conducted by the Rev. J. L. Sawyer of Seattle, 
Wash., a former pastor of First Church, Fresno. 
Interment took place in the Visalia Cemetery. 

Sawyer. 


MARRIED 


Suhr-Isenschmid. Miss Anna Hedwig Isen- 
schmid, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Isenschmid of New York City, and_the Rev. 
Heinrich Paul Suhr, son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Suhr, East Paterson, N. J., were married at a 
candlelight service in St. Paul’s Church, New 
York City, August 1. 

The bride was graduated from the Gardner 
School and the Katharine Gibbs Secretarial 
School in New York City, and from the Law 
School of Columbia University. She is a mem- 
ber of the bar of the State of New York. , 

The groom is pastor of St. Paul’s Church, in 
which the ceremony took place. He was grad- 


Soon after gradua- . 


YOUR CHURCH CAN OWN A 
CHIME CARILLON 


A Sunco Chime Carillon, Musical Tower or 
Belfry Chime is easy to secure. The cost is 


moderate. A carillon powerfully propagates the 


Gospel Message. It ennobles a neighborhood 
and encourages church attendance. 

The Sunco Chime Carillon can be played both 
manually from the organ or by the Sunco Con- 
sole, and by means of records. It is beautifully 
toned, has hour chimes and The Angelus (auto- 
matically played). Write for details. No obli- 
gation 

Outstanding Electrical Transcriptions 

We also have an extensive library of sacred 
and semi-sacred recordings suitable for caril- 
lons and musical towers that are distinguished 
for clarity and tone quality. Ask for complete 


list. 
SUNDT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4741 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


To Subscribers Desiring 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THE Lutueran, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying Tue LurHEran 
in advance. 


Make it a delight- 
ful vacation at 
Colton Manor. 
More luxury—but 
NO MORE in 
cost! 250 sea- 
cooled rooms, 


ON 
SEASHORE 
VACATIONS wea Sater Batis 


Deck” Bathing direct from 
hotel. Fine food. Booklet. 


WEEKLY AS LOW AS 


$ perperson, doubleroom 
and bath, with meals, 2 
ey 


persons in room. 


ONE OF ATLANTIC 
CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 


Pennsylvania Ave. Paul Auchter, Mgr. 


uated from the Gymnasium at Greiz and at- 
tended the University of Jena in Germany. He 
later studied at Wagner College, Staten Island, 
N. Y., and the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The bride’s maternal grandfather, the late 
Rev. Leo Koenig, was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church for nearly forty years. and it was dur- 
ing his pastorate that this beautiful Gothic 
church was built. Her paternal grandfather 
was the late Pastor Isenschmid, for many years 
pastor of Zion Church, Wilmington, Del. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the West Vir- 
ginia Synod will be held August 24-28, in con- 
qoacron with Lutheran Week, at Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va. 

Miss Ruth Juram of the Promotional Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A. will be the visiting speaker. 

Ethel V. Snyder Sec. 


“ee 
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(Send for our circular, BARGAINS IN BOOKS) 


This listing of bargain books is continued from the issue of August 6 


*LUTHERAN COMMENTARY, THE. 
Edited by H. E. Jacobs. A six-volume 
commentary on the New Testament. 

Each Vol.—Was 2.50; Set 12.00 
Each Vol.—NOW 1.50; Set 7.50 


*FACTS OF OUR FAITH. By Wm. L. 
Hunton. The church’s teachings on 
questions of evangelical faith; its prin- 
ciples and methods of operation. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*TRANSLATED BIBLE, THE. Edited by 
O. M. Norlie. Presents all aspects of the 
translation of the Bible, featuring Lu- 
ther’s work as translator. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


CHURCH UNITY. By F. H. Knubel. A 
commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. Was 1.75 NOW .35 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. By H. E. 
Jacobs. The basic doctrines of the 
Christian faith from a Lutheran stand- 
point. Was 1.50 NOW .50 


*FAITH OF THE CHURCH. By Charles 
M. Jacobs. Devotional addresses on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Was 1.00 NOW .75 


*] BELIEVE. By Wm. L. Hunton. Medi- 
tations analyzing and interpreting the 
Apostles’ Creed. Was .75 NOW .30 


OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
AN. A translation of Professor Werner 
Elert’s “Die Lehre des Luthertums in 
Abriss,” by C. E. Jacobs. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By E. E. Fischer. 
A survey of and an approach to the 
major problems from a Christian stand- 
point. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


TRUTH OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED, 
THE. A translation by Charles E. Hay 
of an exposition by twelve theologians 
of Germany. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


*GREEN TIMBER. By Esther Gerberding 
Hunt. A fictional account of mission 
work in the woodlands of the North- 
west. Was .75 NOW .50 


*PATHS IN THE WILDERNESS. By C. 
E. Sparks. A story of Lutheran pioneers 
in Georgia. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


*THAT MAN DONALEITIS, By Mar- 
garet R. Seebach. A story centering 
about an immigrant. Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*UNDER TWO CAPTAINS. By W. A. 
Sadtler. The story of an unusual man 
who fought under Napoleon and later 
became a Lutheran missionary. 

Was 1.25 NOW .50 


*JESUITS, THE. By H. Boehmer. Trans- 
lated by P. Z. Strodach. Authentic facts 
about the founder, origin, achievements 
and one-time temporary suppression of 
this agency. Was 1.25 NOW .50 


*ADVENTURING FOR CHRIST. By Ira 
O. Nothstein. Life sketches of two score 
notable missionary leaders of the Lu- 
theran Church. Was 1.50 NOW .75 


*MISSIONARY HEROES OF THE LU- 
THERAN CHURCH. Edited by L. B. 
Wolf. Concise accounts of Lutheran for- 
eign missionaries. Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. Com- 
piled by Margaret R. Seebach. A col- 
lection of missionary stories of children 
in distant lands. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


*CATECHIST’S HANDBOOK, THE. By 
John W. Horine. An exposition of Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism. 

Was .75 NOW .40 


DEACONESS AND HER WORK, THE. 
By Sister Julie Mergner. The histor- 
ical background, activity, principles and 
aims of the diaconate. 

Was .90 NOW .75 


FISHING FOR FISHERS OF MEN. By 
C. J. Rockey. The need, qualifications, 
agencies and methods of enlisting men 
for the ministry. Was 1.25 NOW .25 


HOW TO TEACH IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By T. E. Schmauk. More than a book 
of theory, this is a practical and in- 
spiring guide treating every aspect of 
the teacher’s work. 

Was 1.50 NOW .75 


*VESTRYMEN, THE. By Calvin P. 
Swank. A manual for church council- 
men. Was .75 NOW .35 


*WORKERS WITH GOD. By W. H. 
Greever. A study in outline of Chris- 
tian stewardship and service. 

Paper. Was .60 NOW .30 
Cloth. Was .90 NOW .50 


* Of Definite Interest to Every Church Member as well as to Pastors. 
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